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France (sympathetically), ‘‘Alas!—He’s dead, Sir 
Bruin !” 

Tue Bear. ‘‘He was a good man. He made the 
pace. But we shall keep jogging on, and in the end get 
tothe Yangtsze River all the same. De Witte, you know, 
Says it is that or bankruptcy.” 


At the time of writing the sole ground for a hopeful 
view of what is happening at Pekin is the absence of 
authentic news. The last telegram from that city was 
despatched by the Zimes correspondent on June 12. It 
reported a massacre of the native servants of the Legation 
and spoke of an impending second attack which only the 
arrival of the relief column could prevent. Whether the 
relief column has arrived, and whether, if it did arrive, it 
found the Legations safe, we do not know. It was on 
June 10 that Admiral Sir Edward Seymour left Tientsin 
with an international force of 2,300 men. On the 14th his 
progress was stayed at a point halfway to Pekin, and the 
tollowing day a train from Tientsin with supplies was 
compelled to tura back. Since then not a word has been 
heard of or from him. That he has fought his way through 
to Pekin, as one Chinese rumour affirms, is possible. But 
even if he has he is clearly beleaguered there, and himself 
stands in need of relief. In any case the country between 
Pekin and the sea is in possession of the Boxers ; Tientsin 
has been attacked and isolated; and, though the allied 
Powers have captured the Taku forts, the road to the 
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Capital is more than ever closed to them. More than this; 
the rising against the foreigner is rapidly extending to 
the whole of the Middle Kingdom, only the districts 
bordering on the lower reaches of the Yangtsze remaining 
quiet. 


THAT the Great Powers are alive to the magnitude of 
the dangers which threaten them is shown by the vigour 
with which they are hurrying troops and warships to the 
Far East, England rightly leading the way by the mobilisa- 
tion of a powerful Indian contingent under General Sir A. 
Gaselee. The United States, hampered by the Presidential 
campaign, lags somewhat behind ; but signs are not 
wanting that Mr. McKinley and Mr. Hay realise how’ 
entirely the validity of the pledges the United States has 
received from the other Powers, in the matter of her de- 
clared policy of the ‘‘ open door,” depend on her loyally 
taking her full share in quelling the storm that is raging 
in the East. The policy of the “open door” cannot be 
permanently successful if China should be parcelled out 
among the Powers as the result of the Dowager-Empress’ 
defiance of them; but parcelled out she will be unless 
England, America, and Japan unite to forbid and pre- 
vent it. 


Tue Foreign Office on Tuesday attended the annual 
meeting of the S.P.G. and through the mouth of Lord 
Salisbury urged prudence and moderation in the propa- 
gation of the Gospel in foreign parts; ‘‘else,” he said to 
the assembled missionaries, ‘‘ you will get yourselves mto 
trouble and we shall have to send troops and warships fo 
get you out” Then he dwelt fondly on the ‘ happy fong 
ago” when the murder of arcund dozen of missionaries 
would not have caused us a single pang: they would be 
earnicrg their martyr’s crown, while the F.O. would be 
looking the cther way. Finally, he urged his hearers to 
get martyred quietly, reminding them that if the secular 
arm interfered to avenge them their crowas would hardly 
be worth the having. It does not seem to have occurred 
to Lord Salisbury that ic is not so much the missionaries 
who have changed as the Foreign Ministers of Christen- 
dom who, in their craving for lands and leases and 
usufructs, exploit even the single-minded preacher of the 
Gospel. 


WE may rest assured that the policy of France with 
reference to the Chinese crisis will be simply to follow 
Russia’s lead. Although the Republic has 20,000,000 
subjects in the Far East, very few of these are in Eastern 
China, and no repetition need be expected of the costly 
blunders of Cochin-China and Annam, which were so 
disastrous to the political career of the late Jules Ferry. 
Consequently, though we may hear of additions to the 
French fleet now in Chinese waters, and even of large 
reinforcements of troops from her neighbouring colonies, 
France will act in concert with the Powers—that is, she will 
blindly acquiesce in all that her Russian ally may ordain. 
If the Powers resolve to partition China, France will, no 
doubt, get a large share. But it is safe to believe that 
this event would be dreaded by the best French statesmen 
for it would cause extra expenditure on administration 
without adequate return. To use a commercial phrase, 
French colonies are not ‘‘a paying concern,” and the 
Journal des Débats, a semi-official organ, voices the senti- 
ment of M. Delcassé in stating that France does not wish 
to pursue the policy of conquest or aggrandisement in the 
Far East. 


Democrats and Republicans have held their Conven- 
tions and have nominated their candidates for the 
Presidential Election of November next. Mr. Bryan is 
again the choice of the Democrats and Mr. McKinley of 
the Republicans ; and the feeling is strong in both camps 
that the choice of the people will fall on the latter. Mr. 
B-yan stands pledged to all the things that tend to make 
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American politics and politicians a by-word and a shaking 
of the head. He poses as an apostle of peace, yet is all 
for the annexation of Canada, heedless of the bloody war 
it would entail. He is for a reading of the Monroe 
doctrine which would make the United States a hermit 
community like China, yet he hankers to interfere in 
other nations’ affairs, to the length of joining hands with 
the Boers against England. He is shocked at the im- 
morality of capital, yet invites his countrymen to repudiate 
their; debts by paying them in silver. Against crazy 
statesmanship of this sort Mr. McKinley stands forward 
in protest. No more exempt from fallibility than any 
other ruler, the record of his first term of office neverthe- 
less affords abundant ground for a confident hope 
that if returned a second time he will shake off a 
certain over-deference to the claims of his party, 
and prove himself one of the strongest and most 
sagacious of the occupants of the Presidential chair. 
The nomination of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt to the 
Vice-Presidency renders this forecast the easier and surer 
of fulfilment. Founder and colonel of the Roughriders of 
Cuban fame, he is the ‘‘ darling of the West,” and many 
a Democrat will vote Republican next November who, 
but for Roosevelt’s nomination to the Vice-Presidency, 
would have voted for Bryan. The odd thing is, that 
Colonel Roosevelt is the one American who can confess 
is friendliness towards England without imperilling his 
political career. 


PATHETIC is the death of Lord Loch, not suffered to 
behold the completion of that confederation of South 
Africa under the British flag for which he laboured and 
which was near his heart. But in the brighter volume of 
South’ African history which we all hope and believe is 
Opening, his name and services will be honourably 
recorded. Governor of Cape Colony and High Com- 
missioner for South Africa in eventful times, Sir Henry 
Loch did all that a capable man and an honourable 
and high-minded gentleman could do to fulfil the de- 
mands of that dual office which only the rarest genius 
could have transacted with complete success. As Sir 
Hercules Robinson was a good Governor of Cape 
Colony and a less excellent High Commissioner, so 
Sir Henry Loch was chiefly distinguished in the latter 
quality. He was regretted after his departure, and not 
least, we imagine, by the great South African statesman 
who is believed to have strongly urged the reappointment 
df Sir Hercules Robinson in his stead. ‘When he took 
Kis stand upon a matter of principle,” says one of his most 
acute contemporaries, ‘‘and negatived, it might be, some 
proposition because ‘it was not British, not straight- 
forward,’ he was not far from great. When he tried to 
go beyond that he was an ordinary mortal, a man with a 
beard.” 


‘It- has been put about in this country that before 
Mr. Schreiner resigned he and his colleagues solicited 
Mr..Chamberlain to treat the Cape rebels as Lord Durham 
treated the rebels of Lower Canada sixty years ago—to 
hang or exile the leaders and freely pardon the rank and 
file. We are pretty confident that Mr. Schreiner did 
nothing of the sort ; for one reason because he is too keen 
a lawyer, too well-informed a student of constitutional 
history, to lend his name to an argument so stupidly 
irrelevant. It is Mr. Hofmeyr and the Afrikander Bond, 
out of their anxiety to screen their allies in arms, who 
are invoking what they style the ‘‘ Canadian Precedent.” 
Asa matter of fact, however, the Papineau rebellion 
in Lower Canada is not at any point parallel to the 
Bond rebellion in the Cape Colony, and Mr. Hofmeyr and 
his colleagues would do well to make themselves familiar 
with Lord Durham's action before invoking it as a prece- 
dent. Papineau’s rebellion (really part and parcel of 
Mackenzie’s rebellion in Upper Canada) had for purpose 
to procure just those liberties which the Cape rebels have 
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long enjoyed in amplest measure; and the free pardon 
accorded to the rank and file was Lord Durham’s 
acknowledgment that though their method of obtaining 
redress was reprehensible—so reprehensible that he 
banished the leaders under penalty of death should they 
return—yet the aims they sought were laudable. The 
rebels of the Cape Colony, on the contrary, have pillaged 
their loyal fellow-subjects and slaughtered the soldiers of 
the Queen, not to win liberty—their liberty was already 
large beyond enlargement; not because they were 
oppressed—Mr. Hofmeyr cannot allege one solitary 
wrong endured by the rebels at the hands of the Imperial 
Government, and the Cape Government was of their own 
making; no, they took up arms against their lawful 
Sovereign to assist their kinsmen of the Republics in 
thrusting her, and all she stands for, out of South Africa, 


In view of these radical differences between the armed 
rising in the Cape Colony in furtherance of the aims of 
the Boer Republics and Papineau’s venial attempt to 
achieve the reality of political freedom, Lord Durham's 
dealings with the latter will hardly appear as a pre- 
cedent. If, however, as Mr. Hofmeyr and his col- 
leagues desire, Lord Durham were to be taken as a 
model by those with whom lies the punishment of the 
Cape rebels, the leaders would receive much harsher treat- 
ment than anything they are likely to endure under Sir 
Alfred Milner. Without any form of trial, even of court- 
martial, and in direct conflict with the principles of British 
law, eight of the rebel leaders were, by Lord Durham's 
ordinance of June 28, 1838, banished to Bermuda, while 
Papineau and Cartier with others who had escaped to the 
United States were put under penalty of death should 
they return. The Cape rebels must be taught—it is an 
essential to the preservation of the peace of South Africa 
that they should be taught—that treason is a crime 
carrying penalties. And the mildest of these penalties is 
surely deprivation during the Queen's pleasure of those 
political franchises they have so grossly abused. The 
defence that you love your cousin so dearly that you cannot 
resist his invitation to join him in shooting your Queen’s 
soldiers ‘‘won’t wash”—to borrow Cardinal Newman’s 
phrase. 


‘*THe School for Scandal” at the Haymarket is as 
satisfactory a revival of Sheridan as we are likely to see. 
The Tradition seems to have been politely but firmly 
thrown overboard. Mr. Cyril Maude, for instance, does 
not speak for Sir Peter from the edge of the footlights, like 
Mr. Farren ; Miss Winifred Emery appears no hoyden, but 
one inured to Courts, and Charles Surface, we rather think, 
hails from America, and is original in other matters than 
his speech. But, after all, the Tradition in Sheridan has 
usually been a thing of shreds and patches, Joseph, by 
one monstrous inconsistency, uttering his hypocrisies as 
though he himself believed in them. Miss Emery in -her 
petulant and pretty manner has never done anything 
better than her Lady Teazle, and with Miss Constance 
Collier as Lady Sneerwell, Miss Lottie Venne as Mrs 
Candour, Miss Beatrice Ferrar as Maria, and above all 
Mr. Harry Kemble—delightful Mr. Kemble! why do 
managers ever let him outside their theatres ?—as Sir 
Oliver, the Haymarket's is a strong team. Mr. Paul 
Arthur is a good Charles. He leaves the stage in the 
fourth act with a laugh for his brother and Sir Oliver, but 
a sudden gravity for poor Lady Teazle. Not Tradition, 
but curious and pretty. 


Tue Greek play at Bradfield is this year the ‘‘ Agamem- 
non” of Aschylus, and has proved at its first perform- 
ance perhaps a greater success than any of its predecessors. 
The chief feature of these plays is that all the requirements 
and incidents of the ancient Greek stage are, as far as 
possible, complied with. The music is ancient ; the dress 


is correct ; the circular chalk-pit theatre is a very neal 
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approximation to the old Greek theatre; the flutes are 
constructed upon the model of flutes found at Pompeii ; 
and the lyres correspond with the old Greek cithare. 
Two departures, however, are found necessary. Masks 
are not worn ; nor are the high-heeled co/hurni of tragedy. 
The verse translation of the piece was done as a Christmas 
holiday task by the boys of the school ; and it works out 
better than its origin would lead one to expect. The last 
performance at Bradfield was of Sophocles’ ‘‘ Antigone,” 
and the one before was of Euripides’ ‘‘ Alcestis.” Every- 
one who is interested, even only remotely, in the classics 
will be grateful to the Bradfield authorities for these 
continued representations of the Attic poets. 


RaILway accidents of a disastrous nature seem to be 
part of the regular routine of summer life in England. 
The two latest are wholly different in character. In the 
Slough accident it would appear that someone is to blame; 
but in view of the unfinished nature of the coroner's 
inquiry we sayno more. Theaccident at Hampton Court 
would appear to have arisen purely from accident. The 
direct cause of the train running into the stop-block at the 
end of the station was, it is said, the failure of the brake 
to act in consequence of the slippery state of the metals 
through a heavy downpour of rain. This, of course, may 
or may not be so. Anyhow, Hampton Court station is a 
particularly unfortunate place for any railway accident, as 
most river men know. Thereare some crumbs of comfort 
in the splendid and generous efforts of the railway 
authorities to do their best to remedy the misfortunes 
entailed by these occurrences. The main point, however, 
still remains. 


Tue Classical Tripos lists which have just been pub- 
lished possess only one unusual feature. The number— 
one hundred and fifteen—is a little over the usual figure, 
and is very nearly double that of the Mathematical Tripos. 
The peculiar point is that the First Class is considerably 
smaller than for some years past. It contains only nine- 
teen names, instead of the usual thirty or so. It is pro- 
bably for this reason that the Second Class is so large— 
sixty-four. The students of Girton and Newnham have 
no representative in the First Class, though one Newnham 
girl figures in the first division of the Second Class. The 
general inference from the list is that the year has pro- 
duced fewer good men than usual, and a large number of 
mediocrities. This, however, it must be remembered, isa 
comparison among honours men. There is, of course, 
besides, a great number of ordinary degrees gained in 
classics. 


Sir JoHN Gorst made an interesting speech on the 
Education Estimates in the House of Commons last week. 
After a warning that the Block Grant was not an 
ccomplished reform, but a permission to reform, he 
indicated several points where reform was called for. 
More common sense was needed among the managers of 
rural schools, and more encouragement to the teachers ; 
Sir John suggested that the training in colleges need not 
be all of one kind, but might be of different kinds to suit 
the uses of town or country. He recognised the need of 
more training colleges (we have not half enough), and 
Suggested that if the Government equalised the help 
given to those in the day colleges, who now get less than 
those who reside, it would be comparatively easy to ex- 
pand the day colleges. St. Gabriel’s Women’s College, 
which is now appealing for funds, combines both classes. 
The day-colleges in Oxford and Cambridge, we may add, 
offer exceptional advantages, and should be better sup- 
ported As to pupil-teachers, Sir John showed that 
their labour was commonly abused in schools, and no 
time given them for private improvement. But of the 
new Board of Education, not one word. Mr. Hobhouse 
very properly asked when it was going to begin to try to 
do something. The matter is serious, and teachers at 
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least are in no mood to be fooled after all the promises 
and prophecies of the past year or two. Where is that 
Register of Schools, that Register of Teachers? The 
least a Government department can do is to compile 
registers. We raise this question because Sir John says 
he has too many things to think about to raise questions 
which no one else raises. Of course the denominationab 
quarrel cropped up, and Mr. Samuel Smith seemed terribly: 
afraid that our children are being led in droves Rome- 
wards. We are grateful to Lord H. Cecil for protesting. 
against this mutual suspicion in matters of educationah 
reform. Religious instruction is given in good board 
schools, and in all the good schools of this country, 
primary or secondary ; but we can say, from a consider- 
able range of experience, there is very little denomina- 
tional teaching, unless outside influence forces it upon 
teachers. And that, we are glad to think, seldom hap- 
pened. ‘ 


THE PROBLEM IN CHINA 
BY ROBERT YERBURGH, M.P. 


Our immediate duty in China is plain. What we have 
to do is to use every endeavour to rescue the Legations 
and save the lives of ‘* foreigners,” and to make such.a 
display of force in the Yangtsze region, where we claim 
a special position, as will overawe and keep in check the 
anti-foreign party. At the same time the Governors in 
this district should be advised that we shall hold them 
personally responsible for the safety of the lives ‘and: pro- 
perties of British subjects. As any of these officials who 
may assist in the maintenance of order and in protecting 
Europeans will incur the virulent hostility of the Empress’ 
party, Her Majesty’s Government should, I submit, bind 
themselves by a definite undertaking to give them pro- 
tection and to secure them in their offices. Our interests 
in the Yangtsze region are so large, and the potentialities 
of this part of China so vast, that every nerve should be 
strained to prevent the conflagration spreading over its 
provinces. Apart from this, we have, by our agreement 
with Russia and our demands upon China, proclaimed to 
the world that we regard ourselves as having superior 
claims in this region to any other Power. Such a claim 
must carry with it a corresponding obligation to take the 
leading part in assisting the Viceroys to protect the lives 
and properties of foreigners. When Peking is reached 
and in the hands of the combined forces of the Powers; 
the Empress should be deposed, and any Mandarin 
suspected of complicity in the outrages committed 
upon foreigners should be put upon his trial, and, if 
proved to have been privy to the murder of Euro- 
peans, should be hanged. The Emperor, if alive, 
should be replaced upon the throne. If dead, then 
the most suitable member of the Imperial family should 
be placed on the throne and Chinese statesmen of 
liberal principles and free from anti-foreign bigotry should 
be appointed to the Yamen. As regards the Empress, 
there is, I understand, good reason to believe that she has 
of late found the crown too heavy a burden to bear and 
that she is now no more than a tool in the hands of her 
ministers, and that provided her life and property wer 
guaranteed she would gladly abdicate. “a 

It is possible that the deposition of the Empress might 
be opposed by Russia; if so France would no doubt also 
oppose it, and Germany might take the same line. On 
the other hand, Japan, it is, I think, safe to surmise, 
would be with us, and Italy might also support our policy: 
The United States being under the shadow of an ap- 
proaching Presidential Election would, we may take it, 
find their internal politics too engrossing to permit of 
their taking a part in ‘‘ world politics,” and may there- 
fore be dismissed from our calculation as not caring 
to join in the settlement. If then, as may be the case, we 
find Russia, France, and Germany supporting the Empress, 
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with Great Britain, Japan, and Italy against her, we 
should be faced with all the elements of a dispute 
fraught with dangerous results. As the Empress’ party if 
“victorious would at once turn upon the Viceroys in the 
Yangtsze region who had opposed them and protected 
“foreigners,” we should have a further reason for 
demanding her deposition. In any case, whether she 
were deposed or not, we should be bound in honour to 
protect and support the Viceroys by every means in our 
power. In these calculations we cannot leave out of sight 
the views of the Chinese themselves. Speaking broadly 
the Empress’ party consists of the Mancius, the Emperor's 
party of the Chinese proper, and we should therefore have 
the latter people with us, and a high authority has assured 
me that this would mean seven-tenths of the people of 
China. 

While common-sense demands that we should take 
all possibilities into account, I refuse to believe that the 
Tsar would give his countenance and support to a ruler 
who has connived in the murder of Europeans. If he 
does not do this, then the situation would present little 
difficulty. There are, so far as one can see, only two points, 
apart from the question of the occupant of the throne, which 
might lead to complications. The one is the possibility 
that Russia may endeavour to secure a mandate from the 
Powers to preserve order in their name at Peking, the 
other that she may attempt to rule Japan out of the 
concert of the Powers and to get the question settled 
without her being allowed to have a voice in its decision. 
Upon both these points I cannot conceive that our 
attitude would be any other than one of uncompromising 
opposition to Russia’s policy. It was stated on June g 
last year in the House of Commons by the Government 
that ‘‘ it would certainly be difficult for any of the Powers 
who are interested in China to acquiesce in the establish- 
mentin Peking of a single great Power as a voice behind 
the throne.” That expression of opinion, I apprehend, 
holds good now. And, while we are anxious to co- 
operate cordially with Russia and to come to an under- 
standing with her which may avoid all causes of friction, 
believing that there is ample room in Asia for both 
Powers, yet we cannot, to secure this, agree to any pro- 
posal which would by one jot or tittle minimise or derogate 
from the position in this crisis to which Japan by her 
enlightened intelligence and her active participation in the 
work of rescue is justly entitled. 

{f the Powers can come to an agreement, the crisis 
may be productive of immense good. It may lead to those 
national reforms which, while they leave Chinese customs 
and the routine of Chinese life untouched, will relieve her 
people from the overwhelming pressure of exactions which 
fatally cripple their industry, and so open the road to a 
development of China’s foreign trade which may equal and 
even surpass that which we have witnessed in the case of 
Japan. If, on the other hand, they disagree, we shall have 
either to insist upon having our policy carried out, and in 
view of the overwhelming preponderance of our trade 
interests over those of any other Power, we are, I submit, 
entitled to exercise a decisive voice in the settlement of 
a question which, in its very essence, is a question of 
‘*Trade and Commerce”; or if the Government can- 
not pluck up courage enough to do this, then we 
shall have to fall back upon the Yangtsze, which is the 
backbone of the Empire, and which under Viceroys of 
liberal views and in sympathy with the Reform party 
would in time develop in such a way as to establish a 
new China, well able to defend itself against foreign 
aggression. 

But I have every confidence that our policy will prevail, 
as every commercial nation must approve it. It is not 
grasping or greedy, it seeks no territory; equal oppor- 
tunities for the traders of all nations is what it asks; “a 
fair field and no favour” is its motto; and it is in a 
reformed and revivified China that such a policy will 
obtain the freest and widest play. Only one word I will 
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add—a word of reminder. In the policy we follow, the 
action we take, we have to bear in mind the interests of 
the young nations who have now entered upon their in. 
heritance—the nations for whose future we are still 
trustees, the nations who in time to come are destined to 
play a commanding part in the Far East—the Australian 
Commonwealth and the Dominion of Canada. 


CANADA AND OFFICIALDOM 


By the Hon. J. ISRAEL TARTE 

The British and Canadian Press have made various com. 
ments upon Canada’s demand for national recognition, as 
put forward the other day through the Canadian Commis. 
sioner at the Paris Exhibition, the Hon. J. Israel Tarte, 
who is also, of course, the Minister of Public Works in the 
Dominion Cabinet and one of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s chief 
colleagues among French-Canadian statesmen. The ques- 
tion is one of so much public interest in view of the larger 
place Canada is now taking in Imperial life, that we asked 
Mr. Tarte to favour us with his views. This he does in 
the following terms :— 


For the thorough understanding of the case to which 
you allude, it is necessary to give you a short history of 
what has happened here in connection with the Exhibition. 

When I came to Paris as Chief Commissioner for 
Canada, I found out that our country was not recognised 
as a self-governing country. We were not accredited 
directly with the French authorities. There was a wide- 
spread discontent among our exhibitors and among the 
members of the staff. Delays and annoyances of all 
kinds had made the position very difficult. I immediately 
remonstrated with the Royal Commission, and through 
Lord Strathcona I called the attention of Mr. Chamberlain 
to the unfairness with which we were treated. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies understood the 
position at a glance and through his good will and speedy 
intervention I was accredited directly with the French 
authorities. 

I am afraid that some of the English officials in Paris 
did not see my action with much satisfaction. I do not 
include in that category Colonel Jekyll, whom I have 
always found a perfect gentleman. One good morning I 
read in Le Matin, a French newspaper, that Mr. President 
Loubet was going to visit the Trocadero Pavilions. I 
had not been notified by the French authorities, who, 
I may say immediately, were altogether in the wrong. 
However, I made preparations to receive the First Mayis- 
trate of the Republic. While the President was visiting 
some other pavilions I was informed that he would not 
come through our main door, but would get first into the 
door of Western Australia or Mauritius, and then would 
continue his visit through a couple of side doors of the 
Canadian pavilion. I need not tell you that that arrange- 
ment not only was not suitable, but was an insult to us, 
as we have paid ninety per cent. of the colonial building, 
and our exhibition represents at least 95 per cent. of 
the whole thing. I would have failed in my duty had 
I submitted to such a treatment. I protested with every 
possible energy, and I said that I was not in the habit of 
receiving by my kitchen door. I had not a word with 
Colonel Jekyll, who came on the spot as the President 
was approaching and whom I invited to receive Mr. 
Loubet with me, which he did. 

In other words, somebody had endeavoured to inflict 
an indignity upon Canada, and I did not submit to it. We 
are a self-governing country ; an exhibition is a matter of 
business which is not only our right, but our duty, to 
administer ourselves. 

I hope that nobody in England will be scandalised 
because ‘‘La Marseillaise” was played. It would be 
played at Windsor Castle if Mr. President Loubet was to 
visit the Queen. It is perfectly true that not only myself, 
but all the Canadians, French and English, shouted 
“‘Vive la France!” as it was our duty to do on that 
occasion. 
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You are in a position to do a great deal of good in 
directing public opinion on Colonial matters. A big 
self-governing country like Canada, which has a popula- 
tion of six millions, must not be treated as if we were a lot 
of children. I know that neither Mr. Chamberlain nor 
any of your important public men have any such idea. 
But under-strappers, who have much to do with the 
general administration of affairs, can do any amount of 
harm. We have had to suffer a good deal since I have 
been here. 

Perhaps you will permit me to add that on the occasion 
of the visit of the President there were as many English- 
men as Frenchmen, and every one of them was with me in 
the stand I took. 

I must offer excuse for having written so long, but I 
was anxious to give you a full explanation, so that you 
may, when the occasion arises, defend our position, if you 
agree with me. J. IsRAEL TARTE. 


COUNT MOURAVIEFF—AND AFTER 


It would be difficult to name a European statesman who 
since Bismarck’s heyday has been of more consequence to 
British policy than the Russian statesman who was sud- 
denly struck down by an attack of cerebral hemorrhage 
at St. Petersburg on Thursday morning. Yet of none did 
the average Briton know less. Not one of our public men 
ina thousand had ever seen Count Mouravieff ; certainly 
not one in a thousand could pretend to understand him. 
Most of us knew him only through his despatches—the 
dexterous cynic, the dazzling juggler in phrase and policy, 
the unscrupulous adventurer on the stage of world-politics. 
The picture drawn of him in these columns two years ago 
by one who had come into diplomatic contact with him is 
true in every line of it. He was pre-eminently a diplo- 
matist of a bygone era; all things to all men, and, there- 
fore, to most men not remarkable. About fifty years old, 
about five feet nine in his stockings, slightly marked with 
small-pox, and rather bald, he commanded the successes 
of a Wilkes with men and women. Frigid, cryptic, or, 
perhaps, only artistically bored, he was never easy of 
access throughout a long diplomatic career. But, access 
conceded, as it was whenever not obviously unremunera- 
tive, any beautiful woman or popular man in the capital 
to which he was accredited was certain to succumb to his 
charm. Few played a better game of whist or invested 
the uncorking of choice vintages with a pleasanter echo 
from the Odes of Horace. Polyglot and bejewelled, he 
would sit up later than anyone, and rise earlier to reap 
the harvest. The indiscretions of others overnight guided 
his pen in the morning. They had babbled whilst he 
ad listened, and he wrote whilst they slept. His 
pleasure was a duty and his duty a pleasure. Count 
Mouravieff was an adventurer in the best sense of the 
word: one, that is, who, having the courage, had the 
audacity to throw his maximum on any one coup; and the 
latest China Blue-books reveal, on every page, a man 
ready to risk all for success—-his own reputation and his 
country’s credit. Doubtless he owed much to the protec- 
tion of the Dowager-Empress. It was her influence which 
assisted him to Copenhagen; but, having arrived at 
Copenhagen, he caught for himself the mantle and the 
manners of his predecessor Lobanoff. After each diplo- 
matic encounter he rose, so to speak, from the table, 
amiably explaining the philosophy of the game and casually 
pocketing the stakes. Meanwhile the old playmate, Sir 
Nicholas O'Conor, it may be, or another, sat staring at the 
green baize, 

And now that he has played his last game, what will 
happen in Russia, and, above all, to Russian policy in 
China? Little or nothing. What Russian policy was 
under Count Mouravieff it will be under any possible suc- 
cessor—a little less speedy in reaching the goal, perhaps, 
but that is all. The man changes, but not the molish 
inscrutable soul of Russia. 


- Tze-hsi, Tze-hsi, 
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TZE-HSI, Tze-hsi, 
O, my sweet pet, Tze-hsi, 
You are more of a man than your nephew, 
You are “the only man in China,” 
Wherefore I salute you, 
I blow you many kisses — 
Please note that I only d/ow them— 
Tze-hsi, Tze-hsi, 
Tze-hsi, my own! 
II 

Tze-hsi, Tze-hsi, 
Beautiful daughter of Wongwong 
(His name isn’t in the book, love, 
So I have had to call him Wongwong), 
Tze-hsi, pathetic relict 
Of the late Emperor Hsien-Feng, 
Dearest and kindest of aunties, 
Mother of all the Boxers, 
Tze-hsi, Tze-hsi, 
Tze-hsi, my own ! 

III 
Tze-hsi, Tze-hsi, 
Behold I crawl before you 
In the willow-pattern manner : 
You have stolen my heart, O Tze-hsi ; 
I called you a wicked old woman 
A fortnight ago ; but I’m sorry ; 
I also said that Tze-hsi 
Was suggestive of flies ; but it isn’t ; 
’Tis a pretty name, O Tze-hsi, 
And full of the tenderest music ; 
In fact, to be really candid, 
It chirps, like a cheap canary, 
Tze-hsi, Tze-hsi, 
Tze-hsi, my own ! 


IV 


What do I want, O Tze-hsi? 

Well—I want you to do what is right, dear 

(As the Colonel might say in “ The Liars”). 

At your time of life it is shocking 

To do the strange things that you do do; 

And it makes me feel perfectly horrid. 

Make an end of it, darling, 

Pass by it, turn from it, 

And let me write in the papers :— 

“ Consider the good, lovely Tze-hsi : 

She lette Mishly aloney. eta 
She boily no oil for Kuang-Tsuy, 
She puttey no poison in chow-chow, ; 
She smiley no more on her Boxer : ‘, 
She’s a sensible woman is Tze-hsi, 

A beautiful sensible woman.” 

How nice that would look, O dear Tze-hsi, 


Tze-hsi, my own. 
V 


And I may as well add, Madam, 

That the above 

Moderate, kindly and persuasive words 
Are in all probability 

The last of the sort 

That will be addressed to you. 

Pay heed to them, 

And you may, even yet, 

Get off with a caution : 

But continue in your evil courses 
And—well, I shouldn’t like to say what will happen, 
Because I don’t know : 

All the same 

It will be something 

Very unpleasant 

Indeed. 





VI 





Also 
Look at Paul Kruger, 
Now. 











A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
At the Seat of War 


Tue week has witnessed a substantial advance in all 


directions towards the pacification of South Africa. 
On the morning of Friday, the 254th day of the war, 
information comes through the Central News of two days’ 
fierce fighting twelve miles outside Pretoria between Lord 
Roberts and General Louis Botha with 8,ooo burghers. 
The Boers were, says the message, routed at every point 
from Monday to Wednesday, and a general retreat en- 
sued towards Middleburg. Organised military resistance 
by the Boers must soon become so impracticable that the 
leaders will have to choose between surrender or guerilla 
warfare by small detached bands. Many, with a true 
appreciation of the position, are daily giving up arms 
under Lord Roberts’ proclamation. All the banks in 
Johannesburg have resumed business except the Transvaal 
National, and Lord Roberts reports the shops open at 
Pretoria, and the market active. 

General Buller has cleared Natal of the enemy, and 
Laing’s Nek railway tunnel is again open. Generals 
Hunter and Methuen have made steady progress on their 
several lines of advance, overcoming opposition and 
receiving submission. Baden- Powell also has passed clear 
across the country from Mafeking to Pretoria, pacifying 
and clearing up as he went. The irruption of the Free 
State Boers on the railway communications was easily 
suppressed, and the threatening bands of desperate men 
who still believe in Steyn, hanging on to Rundle, can 
make no headway so long as that wary general maintains 
all the positions of vantage. They tempt him in vain into 
useless attacks and ambushes. 


Mr. Schreiner and the Bond 


Contrary to the hope and expectations of many in this 
country, among whom we may count Mr. Chamberlain 
himself, Mr. Schreiner has not resumed office with a 
Coalition Ministry. Those who looked forward to the 
formation of such a Ministry as the most desirable issue 
of the Parliamentary crisis at the Cape, did so because 
they thought that penal measures necessitated by the 
rebellion in the northern and western districts of the Cape 
Colony would be rendered somewhat less obnoxious to 
the Cape Dutch if they came from the hands of a 
Government which should be, in part, of their own 
making. But this desire to placate the Cape Dutch over- 
looked the feelings of loyalists. They cannot forget that 
‘throughout eight months of the war now drawing to a 
close Mr. Schreiner was the chief of a Ministry from 
whom they endured much in person, in property, and in 
their most cherished sentiments ; and while they applaud 
his breach with the Afrikander Bond, and accept his 
present co-operation with themselves, they decline to 
facilitate his return to the premiership. Mr. Schreiner 
sees the reasonableness of this, and to his credit has 
agreed to support with his little group a purely Progressive 
Ministry under Sir Gordon Sprigg. In the absence of 
definite information, it may be supposed that the pledge 
of support on the strength of which Sir Gordon Sprigg 
consented to take office is restricted to the acts and 
measures called for by the situation created by the 
rebellion in the Cape Colony and by the disappearance 
of the Republics, and that nothing unacceptable will be 
attempted by the new Ministry is sufficiently guaranteed 
by the fact that it includes in its ranks Mr. J. Rose-Innes, 
Q C., a statesman who enjoys the esteem of British and 
Dutch alike as the most just and generous of them all. 

While this coalition lasts, and it may be expected to 
last until the circumstances which called it into existence 
disappear, the Afrikander Bond will be in a parliamentary 
minority. But the pressure it can no longer put upon the 
Imperial Government by means of the Cape Legislature it 
will endeavour to put by means of a platform agitation in 
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this country. A deputation of four, especially chosen for 
their ‘‘ fascinating manners and speech,” left Cape Town 
on Wednesday, and are to be recruited a little later by 
Mr. Jan Hofmeyr himself. Their purpose is to procure 
the restoration of the two Republics, and there are those 
among us who believe that, for all our brave words to the 
contrary, they may succeed in substance, though perhaps 
not in name. A nation’s mind will hold but one thing at 
a time, and the Yellow Peril may at any moment reduce 
the Boer Peril to an unconsidered trifle. 


Kumasi 


The great journals have not thought fit to equip th 
column for the relief of the British fort at Kumasi with 
special correspondents, and we are therefore dependent 
for other than Colonial Office news on the native resources 
of Cape Coast Castle and Accra, which are even less 
trustworthy than those of Delagoa Bay and Shanghai, 
In the absence of information from competent publicists 
it will be wisest to turn a deaf ear to all reports of what 
is happening in Ashanti not emanating from the Colonial 
Office. And the Colonial Office news is sufficiently grave 
for most nerves. Reinforcements and porters are being 
hastened up to Colonel Willocks, the officer com- 
manding, whose headquarters are at present at Prahsu, 
seventy-five miles from the coast. His last attempt 
(June 14) to open communications with Governor Sir 
F. M. Hodgson, beleaguered at Kumasi, failed, but 
another week should see Colonel Willocks sufficiently 
strengthened, and above all sufficiently provided with 
reliable transport (porters from Sierra Leone) to make a 
decisive move northwards from Prahsu, and so to relieve 
our garrison at Kumasi before its supplies shall have run 
out. The fort is too strong and well armed to be taken 
by assault. The relief of the garrison is the most that can 
be accomplished until the rains—unusually heavy this year 
—are over; but in December a punitive expedition, with 
a corps of white troops, will probably be necessary. But 
until December, as the mortality among the officers of 
Colonel Willocks’ staff too painfully shows, it would be 
sheer murder to send white troops into the country. 


Australian Compromises 


Mr. Chamberlain's parley with the Premiers still con- 
tinues, the most noteworthy event of the week being the 
withdrawal of Mr. Deakin, the Victorian delegate, by his 
principals. The intervention of Sir William Anson was 
the one really important point in the debate in Committee 
in the House of Commons on Monday, and it may be 
hoped that his suggestion will be adopted, and the 
Commonwealth Parliament should be given the power to 
make laws extending the right of appeal. As a result of 
the whole business, the impression has become general 
and fixed, that matters affecting so vitally the constitution 
of the Empire are for the consideration and advice, 
primarily, of the Attorney-General, who, if he finds his 
advice disregarded, or overridden in deference to the mere 
exigencies of British party politics, should undoubtedly re- 
sign. Departmental treatment of the Royal Prerogative 
should, for the future, be out of the question. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LORD SALISBURY AND THE MISSIONARIES 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


May I point out that Lord Salisbury was scarcely in his 
happiest vein when addressing the S.P.G. Bicentenary Meeting 
on Tuesday last? No doubt in some cases both the cause of the 
Gospel and the peace of nations have been endangered by the 
indiscretion of zealous, but unwise, missionaries who have attempted 
to ride roughshod over the beliefs and prejudices of centuries. No 
work calls for more patience, forbearance, and tact than that of 
preaching Christianity among non-Christian races. But, while 


admitting this fully, it is difficult to agree with Lord Salisbury that 
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the missionary societies are to be held to blame because they are 
sometimes suspected of political designs and “territorial greed” 
by those among whom they work. The fact is doubtless true, 
but the responsibility for the fact lies elsewhere. In part it rests 
with certain foreign Powers who put to unscrupulous uses nomi- 
nally religious expeditions ; in part it is the inevitable result of 
our policy of colonial expansion—a policy which, like any other, 
has certain disadvantages and difficulties, sound though it be in 
the main. Nor can the great commission given to the Church to 
“preach the Gospel in all countries, nations,” be neglected in 
deference to the wishes of the Foreign Office. Every thoughtful 
person knows that the problem of missionary work is a most 
difficult one. How she shall best undertake it is a question which 
the Church cannot consider too carefully. But whether she shall 
undertake it or not is a question answered once for all by her 
Founder eighteen centuries ago. 

Again, the Premier spoke as if the whole work of the S.P.G, 
was that of converting the heathen. But the oldest, and not the 
least important, part of its work is to provide for the spiritual 
needs of British subjects in our Colonies. To this Society it is due 
that Britons, in no matter what portion of the Empire they dwell, 
have amongst them the Church, the services, and the system of 
Church government which has been that of their ancestors, which 
is their common faith, as members of the Church of England 
to-day ; while those who emigrate to the Colonies find that they 
are not deprived of the form of worship which they have learned 
to value at home. For doing this work alone, quite apart from its 
task of evangelising the heathen, the S.P.G. deserves the gratitude 
and the support of the nation. CLERICUS, 


THE UNREADY RESERVES 
To the Editor of Tu& OUTLOOK 


In your issue of May 12 you asked the question “ When are 
our Royal Reserves to have their rifles and side-arms served out 
to them ?” 

To this I have seen no reply. 
to be put “in another place”? 

One of the Royal Reservists who was sent to the South of 
Ireland has just been sent home on three weeks’ furlough because 
there are no arms and no horses—he being in a Lancer regiment. 
Can it be that the labour market is to be unnecessarily disorganised 
by taking these men from regular employ in order that the autho- 
rities may count them in the Army returns as fully equipped and 
efficient, while the country has to pay when it gets no return? 

Please remember that Iam not a Service member, and not, 
therefore, within reach of the lash of the Whips of the House of 
Commons. DEFENCE. 


Is it necessary for the question 


THE WEST INDIAN CRICKET TEAM 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


There is one thing in reference to this team which does not 
appear to have found its way to the public, viz. the great disability 
the team is under by reason of its members being scattered over 
many islands and not being able to play together as often as is 
necessary before they come into the field here pitted against 
English elevens which have had this advantage. In time, as 
things mend—and they are going to mend in the Islands—it is 
hoped they may foregather oftener and that they will bring over a 
team, just as the Cornstalks do now, capable of stirring up 
some of cur best elevens. You will be the first to admit that the 
work of bringing over the team is good for the Empire. The 
West Indian Club have done it off their own bat, and great credit 
is due to their Committee and sub-Committee for this Empire- 
building. “In Passing” I hope will give our men all the en- 
couragement possible ; they are keen and hopeful of making a 
first fair start and of learning the lesson now before them. 

J. RIPPON. 


CHARLES AND MARY LAMB 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLooK 


“Tt was to Finchley, across Hampstead Heath, that Lamb took 
his unfortunate sister,” &c. Is there any historical foundation for 
above? I have always thought //oxfon was the locale of the 
asylum to which the Lambs had recourse on the outbreaks of in- 
Sanity. I am unaware of any biography which cites Finchley and 
Hampstead as the scene. Vy See 

West Kensington. 


[Mrs. Caroline White says (‘Sweet Hampstead,” p. 38) that 
Mary Lamb would, when aware of an approaching attack of in- 
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sanity, “ request to be taken to the abode at Finchley, where she 
found safety and remedial treatment.” She cites Talfourd as her 
authority, but a cursory examination of the unindexed first editions 
of his “ Letters of Charles Lamb” (1837) and “ Final Memorials 
of Charles Lamb” (1848) proved fruitless. In “ Mary Lamb” 
(1883) Mrs. Gilchrist, under date 1797-1801, says (p. 37): “She 
was still in the asylum at Islington”; and Mr. William Carew 
Hazlitt, in a note to his edition of Talfourd (1886), says (vol. ii. 
p- 455) that Mary Lamb had originally stayed at Edmonton, 
“under the charge of the Waldens, who possessed experience in 
the management of persons of unsound mind,” before Charles 
Lamb went to live with his sister in that place. Charles Lloyd’s 
pathetic encounter with the two Lambs in “a little footpath in 
Hoxton fields,” when both brother and sister were weeping bitterly 
because Mary was about to enter “the accustomed asylum” (see 
“ Final Memorials,” vol. ii. p. 213), has naturally printed Hoxton 
indelibly on the public mind in connection with her insanity. It 
was a painful subject for sympathetic contemporaries, and allusions 
to Mary being at ‘“‘the asylum” and “from home” stand in lieu 
of specific mention of the establishment referred to. Charles 
Lamb was only once confined in an asylum, and that was at 
Hoxton. With incorrigible humour he writes to Coleridge, 
May 27,1796: “My life has been somewhat diversified of late. 
The six weeks that finished last year and began this your very 
humble servant spent very agreeably in a madhouse at Hoxton. 
I am got somewhat rational now and don’t biteanyone.” It would 
appear that Mary Lamb, whose periods of insanity were frequent, 
was committed to various establishments—THE WRITER OF 
“NEW LEAVES.” ] 


‘*BY WAY OF A JOKE” 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Your classical joke of last week “reminds me,” &c. There was 
an examinee who was faced with the line Liguz/ur egelidus canis 
in montibus humor. After some contemplation he construed thus : 
canis, the dog ; Ziguitur is left ; egelidus, shivering ; ia montibus, 
on the mountains. So far, good. The stumbling-block was 
“humor.” But the translation was obvious after he had thought a 
bit, and he put it down triumphantly—“ by way of a joke.” 

It was probably the same man who translated splendide mendax 
by “lying in state.” 

Perhaps these two trifles will remind somebody else. 

J. W. MuRIson. 


‘““CATER”’ 
To the Editor of THE OuTLook 


You honoured me last week by commandeering a little verse 
from my small volume called “‘ Poems for Pictures,” but whoever 
transcribed it for you turned the good Kentish word “ cater” into 
“canter.” ‘“ Cater” = across “To cater a field”= to go 
across it from corner to corner ; anyone would cater the Romney 
Marsh in crossing from Dymchurch to Bonnington. I wouldn’t 
protest if “stiles” did not occur in the next line. I don’t think 
you cou/d canter over a stile; at least I feel convinced that I 
couldn’t. FORD M. HUEFFER. 

Hythe. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Betrast, 


and 164, 166 & 170 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Special Appointments to the Queen and 
Empress Frederick of Germany. 








a Granp Dietoma oF Honour, EpinsurGH, 1890. 
aS Two Prize MEDALs, Paris, 1889. 


LINEN 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 
AND SHIRTS. 


Matchless Shirts—Fine Quality Long-cloth, with 4-fold puré 
Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. per half doz. (to measure 2s. extra), 


Old Shirts made good as new with best Materials in Neck-bands, 
Cuffs, and Fronts for 14s. the half doz. 


Collars, Ladies’, from 3s. 6d. per doz. 
aa Gents’, 4-fold, 4s. 11d. per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gents, from 5s. 11d. per doz, 


~~ Samples and 
Illustrated Price Lists 


Post Free. 


N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for 
Samples should be sent direct to Bel/ast, 
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FINANCE 
RAILWAY DIVIDEND FORECASTS 


Wits the end of the railway half-year so near at hand the 
Stock markets are beginning to worry on the subject of 
dividends. Generally speaking, a gloomy view prevails. 
The enormous increase in the cost of coal and materials 
must have a considerable effect upon the results, and there 
are in many cases heavy increases in the capital ranking 
for distributions. It will, perhaps, be advisable to show, 
in the first place, the condition of the traffic returns for 
the twenty-four weeks to date, for the remaining fortnight 
will not materially affect the results. The following 
figures show the increases as compared with the returns 
last year, for the leading English railways :— 


Increase Increase 
Great Central..........+- e+e» £106,807 London & North-Western ...... £51,544 
Great Eastern ........+00+-+00 43,677 London & South-Western ...... 29,855 
Great Northern......-+e0+seee0 27,979 Metropolitan .......ssseeseeees 17,612 
Great Western ..........+++805 92,590 Metropolitan District ........+. 254 
Hull and Barnsley ...+..++++ es 31,285 Midland ...cscccccce- sovvccce 8€,612 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ...... 30,282 North-Eastern ..  ..... sees 95,183 
London, Brighton & S. Coast .. *10,268 South-Eastern & L.C.& D. Ry. 14,374 

* Decrease. 


Unfortunately, aluhough these results are satisfactory 
enough, and traffic returns usually prove, in the case of 
the leading lines, to be under-estimated, there is none too 
much reason for satisfaction. Working expenses are 
likely to increase enormously. It is, of course, impossible 
to estimate with any exactitude, for the outside world is 
not in possession of the secrets of individual companies, 
but there is sufficient to lead us to expect that the in- 
creased earnings will be more than wiped out. In no 
single case that we can note can the investor hope for a 
leading line to maintain its dividend position this year. 
For one thing, large amounts of new stock are ranking for 
dividends. Without going into details, it will be sufficient 
if we show in the case of the leading lines the roughly 
estimated amounts of increased dividend which have to 
be met. It will be seen that a considerable inroad is made 
upon the revenue :— 


ON ae £40,c00_~—S L.. B. & South Coast .......... £8,000 
Ren TIO 5605s 0000000000 8,500 PEL navestcavbebtieabenene 30,000 
Great Northern .........00. > 10,000 North-Western ......se..e000 16,000 
Great Western ....seseeseeeee. 24,000 North-Eastern ........e.ee00++ 1,550 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ...... 10,020 South-Hastern ..  ...ccccocese 5,000 


These are a few details, selected on cursory examina- 
tion, which go to show the difficulties of the position. 
There is also the certainty of an enormous increase in the 
cost of coal, and a large increase in the cost of materials 
and other items of expenditure. In some cases, indeed, 
it is thought that the coal bill may be as much as £ 100,000 
higher—in that of the North-Western, to wit. Such 
inroads are bound to be made that the position of the 
companies will be seriously affected ; and, although it is 
idle to endeavour to say exactly how much this or that 
company will lose, there are a Jarge number of companies 
which, at all events, show a reasonable chance of marking 
down their dividend to the extent of a declaration at the 
rate of 1 per cent. per annum for the next distribu- 
tion. The companies which seem likely to make this 
reduction comprise the Great Western, the North-Western, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, South-Eastern, Brighton and 
South Coast, and the South-Western. In some cases, 
indeed, the loss may even be greater. We leave out of 
consideration the Great Central, for the position of that 
line is at present hopelessly bad, and it is merely a 
question as to how many more Preference issues will be 
defaulted upon, and even the 1874 issue will probably 
have to forfeit a distribution. 

It is necessary, then, to see how far the position has 
been discounted by the fall in the values of the various 
ordinary securities. We quote the highest prices touched 
last year, and contrast them with those at present 
ruling. It may be said that an ordinary railway issue 


should return a yield of from 3} to 33 per cent. on the 
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price paid. With the latter figure as the basis of calcula- 
tion, a fall of 1 per cent. in the dividend should roughly 
mean 27 points :-— 


Highest Pres. De- Highest 


Pres. De. 

1899 Price cline 1899 Price cline 

Great Eastern ......138 115} 22h L & N.-Western.... 205} 188 17} 

Great Northern Def. 7:i so} aij L. & S.-WesternOrd, 226 200 26 

Great Western .... 175} 15st 20 Midland Deferred... 94} Brag 

Lanc. & Yorks. .... 152} 138 14h North-Eastern .... 1854 170h ugh 
L. B. & S. C. Ord... 1924 153 39 South-Eastern Def. 


114] 754 39h 


If our worst fears should be realised, and bearing in 
mind the extravagant prices at which the new coal con- 
tracts are being made, there may even be room for a 
further decline in some cases, although in others again the 
fall has proceeded just far enough. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


China and the Markets 


The Stock markets do not view the Chinese situation with any 
degree of alarm. It is true that there has been considerable 
foreign selling, but that is almost entirely due to nervousness at 
Berlin. That centre is a danger to the Stock markets of the 
world, owing to the over-speculation in commerce and on the 
Bourse and the difficulties of the money position, many banks 
being ina tight place. Thus, in every little trouble, Berlin makes 
itself objectionable. Ordinarily, however, there is not much to 
complain about, for even Chinese securities have not given way 
very much in the month of political worry through which we 
have passed. In the markets they will tell one that the real 
danger is the possibility of troub!e between Japan and Russia, 
and that belief accounts for the fact that Japanese securities have 
fallen more severely than Chinese. As regards the latter, most of 
the issues are more or less under direct Western control, and 
after this dispute it is certain that “ civilisation,” as we understand 
it, will be less restrained than ever. One unsatisfactory result 
will doubtless be that the public will be asked to take more of the 
class of “ industrial” rubbish which has been foisted upon them in 
connection with China. There is time enough, however, to issue 
warnings on that subject. For the present, undoubtedly, it would 
pay the investor with a long purse to put a little money into the 
best secured Chinese Government issues. 


Westralians 


“Bear” closing is still the rule in the Westralian market, and 
that alone keeps it alive. It is clear that many of those recently 
engaged in the scandalous tactics which have so disgraced the 
market and the Westralian field have changed their ground, and 
are no longer eager “‘ bears” seeking to depress prices. Naturally 
the public continue to stand aloof, and will do so for some time. 
Still we must point out that now is the time to make a wise 
selection, otherwise the rogues who have preyed upon the market 
and engineered this gigantic swindle—for it is impossible to 
stigmatise less severely the total disregard for shareholders’ inte- 
rests and the wholesale corruption of mining officials on the fields 
—will benefit solely from the rally. We fear, however, that it wil 
be a very long time before the public will feel confident. More- 
over, it will be necessary to make a clean sweep of many minor 
officials and alter radically the methods of supervision, if there can 
be any confidence at all that the rascals who have played with 
Westralia in the past may not again be heard of. Pluck anda 
determination to pick up the shares of the best mines, now or on any 
set-back, and see the matter through, will surely meet with their 
reward. It is safe to mention such shares as Lake Views, 
Ivanhoes, Great Boulders, Boulder Perseverances, and even 
Brownhills, Kalgurlis, Associated and others, as shares to buy. 
But there must be dogged determination to see the trouble through. 


Argentines 


Attention is again being drawn in the Press to the scandalous 
manner in which Argentine municipal bondholders have been 
treated. The most flagrant cases of dishonesty are those furnished 
by the cities of Rosario, Santa Fé, and Cordova. As there will 
certainly be attempts ere long to place a new Argentine loan on 
the London market, it may be well to review the position in which 
those who have trusted to Argentine honesty find themselves to- 
day. Rosario has been in default since 1891 ona total debt of 
£1,190,000. Santa Fé has robbed its creditors of £258,000, 
having been in default for seven years on debt to that amount. 
Cordova has a debt of £794,000, and has defaulted on that sum 
since 1891. Negotiations have been continually in progress ; but 
they come to nothing, for the municipalities have no intention to 
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y, except on terms which amount to robbery of their creditors, 
and nothing less. The Government, who might reasonably 
bring pressure to bear, do nothing, or profess inability to act in a 
matter outside their province. Yet the financial honour of the 
country—if, indeed, the country possess such a quality—is at 
stake. Naturally enough, bondholders are impatient, for the 
condition of Argentina has never been better than at the present 
time, and the municipalities could well afford to pay and, if the 
Government would only bring pressure to bear, might easily be 
made amenable to reason. 

Investors have, of course, the remedy in their own hands. 
When the Argentine Government attempt to float the new loan 
here, the best attitude will be one of dogged refusal to accept it on 
any terms. There is no certainty that the scandals of the past 
will not be repeated. The Argentine financial advisers are, of 
course, looking well after the market for existing Argentine issues, 
and it is probable that as the time for issuing the new loan 
approaches, there will be a further advance in prices. It is, of 
course, merely a sop to the public with a view to further sub- 
scriptions, and while present purchases of existing issues might 
prove profitable, the appearance of the new loan should be the 
signal to sell. 


South African Mines 


The situation as regards Kaffir mines is much the same as 
when last we wrote. Prices have given way, for the public have 
had a few shares to sell as a result of the Chinese scare, but there 
is no alteration worth speaking of either in the amount of business 
or the state of the account open. Prices are fairly high even now, 
and among the big producers we know the intrinsic value so nearly 
that it is possible to say that a few days of “*boom” would place 
the shares at a level above their worth, whatever mere mania 
might do in advancing them still higher. That is the reason for 
our advice to those who like a flavour of speculation, and are not 
buying merely from the dogged investment point of view, to secure 
some of the shares in the partially developed deep levels, especially 
those of the second row. It is idle to endeavour to predict a date 
for the “boom,” if “boom” there will be. But that the markets 
will resume activity as soon as buying from the Cape and specula- 
tive activity on the Johannesburg Stock Exchange commence is 
acertainty. And those developments will not now be very long 
deferred. 

As regards Rhodesians, the situation is not so clear nor the 
outlook so hopeful. There are evidences still of weak “ bull” 
accounts, and it is certain that the liquidation that has so far taken 
place has not even yet got the shares in strong hands. That and 
the lack of money in the market are the chief obstacles to an early 
revival. In the deep levels, indeed, there is room for an advance as 
developments proceed, and we know enough of the position to be 
able to estimate the worth of shares at probably double their 
present value in some instances; that is, of course, when the 
properties are in full working order. We give in the following 
list those deep level properties which seem to promise most 
favourably, noting the controlling groups to which they belong, 
and comparing the present quotation with the highest of last 
year :— 


Centrolling Present Highest 

Name Group Price 1899 
Consolidated Deep-Levels A. Goerz & Co. a er 
Knight Central ... oa S. Neumann & Co... 2} «.. 3} 
Knights Deep Consol. Goldfields ... 3% «. 4!3 
Nigel Deep oe ee ”» 7 vee LG vee 245 
Rand Mines Deep ne ‘mn “ i a ee. a le 
Rand Victoria ae oe P - rn |, TF 
Simmer and Jack East... ovis re = | cree | 
Simmer and Jack West ove os ” ve 4h 5} 


The above are deep-level shares that should appreciate consider- 
ably, even beyond the best prices obtainable in 1899. There are, 
of course, other shares, some of them shares in well-established 
deep levels, such as Rose Deep, Glen Deep, and Geldenhuis Deep, 
which are now almost on the same basis as the outcrop properties, 
and concerning which we shall have something to say in view of 
their estimate of life. Other properties are more of gambling 
‘interest—such, for instance, as the low-priced Central Nigel Deep. 


MILLAIS’S BREATH FROM THE VELDT. 


NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, WITH ALL THE 
ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1 vol. gto. Two Guineas net. 








“ . . . . . > * 
Its special vaiue at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer ideas 
ebout the English.”—Da ily News. 


H. SOYHERAN & CO., 140 STRAND and 37 PICCADILLY 
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But for the ordinary mining investor the list we have given above 
furnishes opportunities, with just a dash more speculative interest 
than the more established properties afford. 


Assurance Items 


Less new business than usual is reported by the Jmferial Life 
office in its annual report, a decline for two years consecutively, 
The total premium income also shows a falling off, amounting to. 
£222,464 against £227,684. The company has, however, been 
fortunate in the matter of claims, and the funds of the office have 
been increased during the year. It is very satisfactory to note, 
too, that the tendency which the Imperial has shown for the last 
five years to reduce its ratio of expenses is again observable on' 
this occasion. , 

The Royal Exchange Assurance office also shows a slight check : 
to life business, there being 1,351 new acceptances against 1,382,: 
and the income derivable being considerably lower. The total 
premium income is, however, £214,468 against £205,222, the 
claims having been extraordinarily light, being, in fact, scarcely: 
more than one-half of those of 1898, which was itself a light year. - 
The expense ratio of the office has been rather a bad point for the - 
past three years, showing a tendency to increase, but the good 
fortune of the office has aided it, and there is a very marked 
improvement shown in the report just issued. 

A good report is furnished by the Morwich Union. Not merely 
has business increased, but there has been a very decided reduction’ 
in expenditure. The office was well favoured in the matter of 
mortality, and its position is one which commends it to would-be 
assurers. 


Australian Banking 


The advance proof sheets of the ‘ Year-book of Australia for 
1899” contain satisfactory testimony to the improving condition 
of the Australasian banking position. There are not perhaps any’ 
very striking results. But, as a whole, the advance that has’ 
been made has been very satisfactory. Business is expanding, 
the 1899 figures showing an improvement all round, for the first 
time for some years past. Discount business has improved, and 
there are more evidences of increasing demand for currency. 
Money rates have been well maintained, and the exactions of the 
banks have been met very readily. Toa large extent, of course, 
the improved position has been due to the better prices obtainable 
for wool, and undoubtedly the rise was a matter of great im- 
portance seeing the difficulties which had been created by the’ 
abnormal drought following upon the great crisis and period of 
depression in the value of land. Current banking business is 
described as extremely sound and fairly profitable. A very useful 
table has been provided, showing profits which have been secured 
by the various banks. We extract from the table the amounts 
actually distributed as dividends of such banks as have paid them 
during the past three years. It will be seen that the position gives 
little cause for dissatisfaction, as it must not be forgotten that the 
banks have in several cases been paying special attention to the 
valuation of assets and capital. 


AMOUNTS DISTRIBUTED IN DIVIDENDS 


1397 1898 1869 
Bank of Adelaide «. £28,000 .. £28,000 ... £28,000 
Bank of Australasia ... +. 80,090 ‘a 88,000 ses IO04,009 
Bank of New South Wales... 175,500 eve 75.500 sce «875.500 
City Bank of Sydney «se 16,000 see 16,00 +. 16,000 
Com. Bank of Tasmania ... 9,904 eve 7,428 eve 8,169 
Com. Bank of Sydney - 80,000 “s 80,000 .-» 80,000 
Nat. Bank of New Zealand... 12,500 eve 15,000 ee 17,500 
Nat. Bank of Tasmania... 7,582 coe 7,982 wee 7,982 
Royal of Australia... na nil eee 4,500 ie 4,500 
Royal of Queensland oe 90,395 eee 10,150 «. 10,150 
Union Bank of Australia... 75,000 eee 75,000 «ee 82,500 
Western Australian Bank ... 17,500 ose 17,500 occ ©6350 


It will be noticed that the banks making the showing are 
those that weathered the storm of 1893. This is only natural ; 
but the improvement is general, and it will be found that our 
advice to turn attention to the securities of the leading Australasian 
banks will be fully justified by results in the near future. 





SUMMER TRAINS DE LUXE. Sleeping Cars and Restaurant 
Cars only. Engadine Express.— Daily to Bale, Ziirich, and Coire, for the 
Engadine. With Special Cars for Lucerne and Interlaken. Carlsbad 
Express. — Daily to Frankfort, Niiremberg, Eger (for Marienbad, Franz- 
ensbad, &c.), and Carlsbad. Sud Express.—Daily to Biarritz and 
Madrid. Tri-Weekly to Lisbon. Also Nord Express, Trans-Siberian 
Express, Luchon Express, Royan Express, Orient Express, Ardennes 
Express, &c. &c.—For further details, to reserve places, and tickets, apply 
to THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY, 14 Cockspur Street, 
S:W. ‘* The Continental Traveller,” illustrated, post free. 
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An interesting comment on the Australian banking position is 
furnished by the reports of the Assets Companies. For the benefit 
of the uninitiated we may state that the assets companies were 
formed to take over the assets of the banks which were hopelessly 
involved in the great crisis, and these they have since held or, as 
opportunity offered, gradually released the securities. The four 
companies were formed in 1897, and the hope of better times, 
which led to their formation, has been fully justified. The reports 
recently published show that the policy was a wise one, and that 
the improvement is maintained. As British investors had over 
£5,000,c00 involved, the position is cheering. The plan was to 
issue debentures and shares to the creditors, in a fixed proportion 
according to holdings. The debentures were to be redeemed as 
opportunity offered. One company—the Federal Assets Company 
—has already redeemed 80 per cent. of its debentures, and the 
rest are showing progress, and all along the list there is a much 
higher value ruling for the shares, which will benefit from the 
surplus. It would probably, in view of redemption, pay the 
investor to consult his broker as to the advisability of securing 
debentures of the various assets companies, for they return a fair 
interest and have good possibilities as regards capital. 


Notes and News 


The De Beers new debenture will doubtless be subscribed. The issue 
is required to pay for properties of the London and South African Explora- 
tion and the Kimberley mining companies which are being taken over. 
The revenue from these sources alone is considerably more than sufficient 
to meet the 43 per cent. interest on the new debenture issue of £1,750,000, 
and in addition to this the issue isa charge upon the De Beers assets 
generally. As the Company is going in for a vigorous development policy 
in South Africa, and continues to conserve carefully its position as virtually 
a monopolist, there is no fault to be found with the request for further 
aid. But of course much improvement in capital value need not be 
looked for. 

Barnum and Bailey issue a circular confirming recent market opinions 
that the year’s trading results were, so far, none too satisfactory, the 
heavy initial expenses in connection with the Continental business not 
having yet been recovered. The vendors make further concessions, 
deferring interest on their shares until 20 per cent. has been earned— 
no very striking concession in the circumstances. 

It was stated at the Gill McDowell meeting the other day that the 
tendency to cut prices in the Westralian timber trade is not so marked, and 
that better quotations are at present ruling. The position of the com- 
panies, however, is so unsatisfactory that investors need not be attracted 
by these expressions of confidence. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


X.—We think you should certainly hold for better prices. The 
present is not the time to sell Westralians, and the property you refer to 
has good prospects. The market is not, however, very free, and the 
shares are held largely by one group, so that they can be moved rapidly 
in either direction. ence the market is invariably ‘‘all one way” for 
the time being. 

G. I. P.—The point in dispute is the basis of calculation for the 
annuity, The rate of interest in calculating this annuity is stated to be 
“the average rate of interest in the two preceding years received in 
London upon the public obligations” of the Government. The share- 
holders maintain that the average interest at the ‘‘ par value” is the 
correct reading, but the Government maintain that the ‘* market value” 
is the proper one. Litigation is about to take place. 


METROPOLITAN 
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IN PASSING 
SATISFIED 


LOVE wore a threadbare dress of gray, 
And toiled upon the road all day. 


Love wielded pick and carried pack, 
And bent to heavy loads the back. 


Though meagre-fed and sorely tasked, 
One only wage Love ever asked— 


A child’s white face to kiss at night, 
A woman’s smile by candlelight. 


(Margaret FE, Sangster, in ‘' Lippincott.) 


A story of Mrs. Gladstone that has been wrongly told relates 
of her appearance at a country-house dinner party in a black 
satin skirt with a white shawl draped round her shoulders. Her 
apologies were profuse ; but she was unaccompanied by a maid, 
and the bodice of her dress could not be found. As she walked 
into dinner on her host’s arm the missing bodice was seen hang. 
ing by the waist-belt on to the back of her skirt. Her solicitude 
for her husband was great, and she once told an intimate friend 
that she kept some tea warm for him at night in a hot-water bottle. 
‘The great statesman as he lay awake in the early hours used to 
plan out schemes and suggestions to be put to the House, and a 
knot in the bedclothes reminded him in the morning of each 
point. One shudders to think of the housemaid’s feelings during 
the Home Rule debate. 


By a sad coincidence the picture drawn by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling in the Dar/y Express of Mr. Louis Seymour at the head of 
the Railway Pioneer Corps had scarcely appeared when the 
announcement reached this country that Mr. Seymour had been 
shot through the head when repairing the line to Johannesburg. 
Louis Irving Seymour was, take him for all in all, one of the most 
brilliant men who ever worked upon the Rand. He was one of 
that sterling race of mining engineers which America has lent to 
South Africa. On the recommendation of Mr. Hamilton Smith, 
he was brought from the great Callao Mine in Venezuela, and 
appointed mechanical engineer to the De Beers Corporation at 
Kimberley, whose entire machinery he revolutionised. He was in 
Kimberley from 1888 until 1893, when (after serving for a time as 
acting general manager) he went to London as consulting engineer 
to De Beers and the Rand Mines. In 1896 he joined Messrs 
Eckstein & Co. as their chief mechanical engineer at Johannes- 
burg, and on the departure of his chief—the famous mining 
engineer, Mr. Hennen Jennings—he succeeded the latter, who had 
the keenest appreciation of his ability and character, as chief 
engineer. On the outbreak of the war he started the Engineer 
Corps, composed of the chief mining engineers and mechanics of 
the Rand. His services in that capacity are writ in brass in Mr. 
Kipling’s picture of Phil Helbroek at the head of his men. Writing 
to Mr. Hennen Jennings just before the outbreak of the war, he 
said : “I want you all to understand that I will not run any foolish 
risks, but I will try to do my duty at any personal risk; and 
should anything serious happen to me, remember that | wanted to 
see this country put on a basis that will enable a self-respecting 
man to make it his home.” 


The Bazaar fever shows no sign of abating. Mr. C. P. Little, 
the latest victim to the organising mania, has achieved another 
great financial success, contrary to the expectations of even his best 
friends. But Mr. Little is not easily discouraged, and the trans- 
formation of Olympia on Tuesday is not among the least of his 
successes. One of the most delightful of actors in light comedy, 
he is as popular on the stage as in society, and his present im- 
personation of the husband in “ Kitty Grey” is one of his best 
parts. In person he is clean-shaven and dapper, with charming 
manners, and rumour credits him with a considerable journalistic 
experience. A novel idea at Olympia, and one which contributed 
considerably to the success of the bazaar, was the providing of 
dinner, a number of parties being given and a hundred tables 
engaged each night. 


The Chevalierian “ nipper” is still with us, it seems. From the 
East End comes the following story: A little girl walked into 4 
public-house and asked for half a pint of “ bitter six.” When the 
jug was filled, she nervously put two halfpennies on the counter 
and made for the door. The barman called after her, “ Ere, } 
say, you’re a ha’penny short.” “No,” replied the youngster over 
her shoulder, “ you're a ha’penny short.” 
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Of all Colonial Governors, Lord Loch was probably the one 
most easily approached by the ordinary man. But the colonist 
who so greatly appreciated Lord Loch’s grave manner and courtly 
demeanour would have been much surprised had he known that 
he would in all probability have furnished the theme for some 
delightfully exaggerated anecdote, when the Colonial Governor 
was once more at home among his own friends. His real 
cynicism he always managed to conceal, with the astuteness of 
the practised statesman. Like his friend, the late Sir William 
Robinson, he became immersed in City affairs after his retire- 
ment from Colonial officialdom, but he never realised the fortune 
he expected. And in England he never patronised the Turf, of 
which he was such an assiduous votary in Victoria, and to which 
he owed much of his popularity. 


The Rev. H. M. Burge has been appointed Headmaster of 
Repton School to succeed Mr. Furneaux. Mr. Burge is a 
Bedford boy and has had two years’ school experience at Welling- 
ton, after which he was offered a fellowship at University College, 
Oxford, where he has been a successful tutor. Mr. Burge’s degree 
was afirst in Mods and a second in Greats. The other selected 
candidates were laymen. Probably none of them would have 
stood but for the special notice of which we have already spoken. 
It is all according to precedent, and the one puzzle is why that 
circular, practically a circular of invitation, was sent. It is certain 
that no serious reforms will ever be possible in schools while 
appointments are made on this principle ; and the only result 
likely is that men who have confidence in their own powers will 
scrupulously avoid the profession of secondary schoolmaster. 


Mr. Martin Colnaghi, who got the better of Messrs. Agnew at 
the recent sale at Christie’s in a bidding contest up to 7,000 guineas 
for George Romney’s “ Portrait of a Young Girl,” is a delightful 
old gentleman. He is seventy-five, but as keen as ever, and 
never requires more than six hours’ sleep, and usually five is 
enough. He is, according to some, the best art connoisseur we 
have. Of Italian extraction, his forbears for several generations 
have been thoroughly English, and Mr. Colnaghi himself has 
no continental traces whatever about him. Mr. Colnaghi advises 
innumerable owners of country houses upon pictures and por- 
traits of all kinds, and has a special leaning to the old masters. 
His opinion of the present Academy is ‘“‘very poor, with some 
exceptions.” 


A story is going the round at the Bar against Mr. Jelf, Q.C. 
It was in Mr. Justice Grantham’s Court, and the case was con- 
cerned with a barge accident. The lord of the barge (and of the 
possibilities of the English language) was in the box, and, as far 
as one could hear, had stated that it was more easy to stop a barge 
under steam than a barge under orders. The omniscient counsel 
jumped at this, and asked sternly, with the air of a man knowing 
all bargee technical terms and making a point: “And how is it 
possible to stop a barge under steam more easily than a barge 
under orders?” ‘Our learned friend,” said the bargee, “ does not 
understand, I said a barge under oars.” 
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turn and turn about to provincial centres being now definitely 
abandoned. We notice that some comment has been made on a 
certain inferiority of quality in the stock shown. This is to be 
attributed largely to the extraordinary run upon English pedigree 
cattle made this year by farmers of America, the Argentine, and the 
Continent. Several times a thousand guineas and over have been 
given, and the secretaries of the various societies here have had to 
work day and night drawing up pedigrees. This is excellent for 
the breeder, but not particularly good for the general stock. 


The International Chess Tournament at Paris ended, as was 
expected, in the victory of Lasker, whose position of champion of 
the world is now thoroughly established. After his brilliant victory 
at Hastings in 1895 Pillsbury has done nothing wonderful, and is 
now in the way of being eclipsed by his young countryman 
Marshall, who was first last year in the minor tourney in London. 
His improvement is remarkable. Janowski, who had nearly 
arranged a contest with Lasker for the championship, has rather 
fallen back recently. In the absence of Blackburne, who has 
been suffering from gout in the eyes, the representatives of 
England did little to keep the flag flying. This country, which 
for so long stood first, now is last in class—it has succumbed to 
the energy of the German Jew. 


One of the most humorous of the many comic episodes in the 
recent “Ring” performances was probably unnoticed by the 
audience in general. This was the substitution of the chorus 
director for the corpse of Siegfried at the end of “ Gétterdimme- 
rung.” Mr. Kraus, it seems, witha sad lack of enthusiasm objected 
to play the part of a dead man, while Ternina bemoaned his fate 
in Briinnhilde’s long-drawn accents, so the gentleman who directs 
the Covent Garden chorus, nothing loth, hastily assumed the 
hero’s garments and took his place on the bier—thence directing 
in ease and comfort the proceedings of the chorus what time 
Briinnhilde poured forth her soul in lamentation over the greatness 
of her lost lord and master. But it would not be surprising to 
learn that such an artist as Ternina objected strongly to an 
arrangement of so unusual and grotesque a character. It is only 
astonishing that she was able to ignore so completely the ‘“‘ Gehen 
Sie recht!” and “Gehen Sie links!” of the energetic chorus 
master, over whom she was delivering her glorious threnody. 


The champagne we drink! From a recent number of the 


Times : 


PusLic APOLOGY.—To Messrs. HEIDSIECK and Co, 
Rheims. 


I, the undersigned, hereby express my deep regret for 
having sold inferior Wine which was not of your growth in 
bottles bearing labels with the words “ Heidsieck’s Dry 
Monopole, 1892,” printed in black on a white ground, which 
labels were not your labels, but had been printed by my order. 

Dated this 31st day of May, 1909. 

—_—, Hotel, ——. 
Witness.—H. Warren Jones, Solicitor, 39 Lime Street, 
London, E.C. 











To him that kath. Already conductor of the London and 
Liverpool Philharmonic Societies, as well as of other important 
provincial organisations, Mr. F. H. Cowen has now been appointed 
director-in chief of the Scottish Orchestra Concerts. How does 
he do it all? On the strength of it, the composer of “The Better 
Land”—how the author of the Scandinavian symphony must 
grind his teeth when reminded of that youthful but vastly re- 
munerative indiscretion !—might fairly consider himself “our 
only conductor.” Yet, in truth, “there are others.” A certain 
Mr. H. J. Wood is not without admirers, while Mr. Riseley is 
another musician, to go no further afield, who wields the con- 
ductor’s ddon to no little purpose. Lucky Mr. F. H. Cowen! 


“Pride of Collynie,” the shorthorn bull that on Derby Day, 
when Diamond Jubilee was winning other laurels, brought the 
Bath and West of England championship to the Prince of Wales, 
has been forced into second place at York by “ Royal Duke,” a bull 
belonging to the Queen. But the Sandringham as well as the 
Windsor herds figure at the Royal in a manner which shows the 
reigning family to be first in the ranks of agriculture. Yet, despite 
the interest excited by their competition and the manner in which 
the Prince of Wales tries by his presence to encourage and help 
the Royal Agricultural Society, it is a notorious fact that the pro- 
vincial exhibitions do not attract sufficient visitors to repay the 
expense. London alone can do that, and it has been arranged 
that in future the show will be held here, the method of giving 


There is a similar notification underneath addressed to those other 
benefactors of the race, Messrs. G. H. Mumm & Co., of Rheims. 
The curious fact has long been established, of course, that more 
champagne is consumed in this country every year than is pro- 
duced each season in the whole champagne-growing area of 
France. This advertisement helps to explain the phenomenon. 
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THE CLODHOPPER AND THE 
GUTTERSNIPE 


Lorp SA.LissurY would seem to rely for our national 
defence on cottage inmates who are to have rifle- 
butts at the doorstep and weapons hanging over the 
fireplace. Not only in his mind, but in the minds of 
Continental statesmen, an effect of the war has been to 
enhance appreciation of the peasant who can shoot. From 
town slums the recruiting-sergeant has of late years 
gathered soldiers who, after undergoing the requisite 
training and discipline, have been excelled by none in 
dash and bravery. But they labour under certain dis- 
advantages for which unquestioned pluck cannot wholly 
atone. They have not the thew and sinew, the capacity 
for enduring hard labour, the aptitude for saddle-work, 
developed by life in the Australian bush, the prairies of 
Canada, or the South African veldt. And in the course 
of another generation it seems probable that the English 
guttersnipe will lose in physique. Just now he is of 
mixed breed. For thirty years the peasant has been 
thronging in among his people and invigorating them, 
but this cannot go on much longer. Empty villages 
mean an enfeebled town population. Lord Salisbury, 
therefore, has got hold of the stick by the wrong end. 
The prime and urgent requirement of national defence is 
neither a rifle-range outside the cottage nor a Lee-Metford 
within it, but a sturdy human occupant. Now the census 
of 1891 shows that for the previous twenty years the 
cottage people in all but two counties of England, Surrey 
and Middlesex, were disappearing, and since then all 
available information goes to show that the rate of 
shrinkage has been accelerating. It was even at that 
time quick enough to be alarming. Not to take such an 
extreme case as Carnarvonshire, where the population 
engaged in agriculture fell from 9,566 in 1871 to 
3443 in 1891, we may instance that of Yorkshire 
as average and typical. It was 110,027 in 1871, 
107,760 in 1881, and 100,856 in 1891. In 1go1 it 
requires no gift of prophecy to say the fall will be pro- 
portionately greater. And this is in despite of certain 
significant increases in the rural population. Farmers 
diminish in numbers but gardeners multiply. In twenty 
years the former had fallen off by 23,651, the latter 
increased by 54,660, a potent argument for the encourage- 
ment of La petite culture. Outdoor and indoor farm- 
servants had fallen away to the extent of 163,847, about a 
fifth of their total number; but those engaged with 
machinery had more than doubled. There were fewer 
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shepherds and more gamekeepers. The year 181 may 
appear to be ancient history, but let it be remembered 
that these figures indicate most accurately the lines on 
which the movement is proceeding—a total and vastly 
increased diminution, greater popularity of plots and 
gardens, machinery taking the place of hand labour, 
Stricter preservation of game, shutting up of fields ang 
mountains and streams, all necessitating the employment 
of more keepers. 

From 1892 onwards both political parties recognised 
and tried to deal with this evil, though its magnitude was 
not so apparent as it is to-day. We all have uncomfort- 
able moments when the reflection comes home that England 
depends for its food supply on foreign sources. At a word 
spoken in Downing Street, Berlin, or Paris prices would 
fly up at a bound; for though the fleet might guard us 
against starvation, the risks of war would increase the cost 
of provisions. But if England is going to subside into mere 
grocerdom, a congeries of rich merchant towns without any 
rural population, depending on its money bags not only for 
its wheat butits men, a situation of far greater danger arises, 
or rather has to some extent arisen. We have discouraged 
fishermen and crofter fishermen, all the classes that used 
to man the navy, till recruiting is almost impossible. The 
British seaman, than whom the world never produced a 
better, is in peril of extinction because statesmen, sedulous 
as they are about him in his later stages, pay no heed to 
the source of origin. It must also be admitted that their 
efforts to grapple with rural depopulation have been most 
feeble and ineffective. The Liberals started Parish 
Councils and thought that was enough; the rustic would 
never leave the village if a little talking-shop was set up 
in it for him. Good as it was intrinsically, the measure 
produced no result whatever in this direction. The other 
side succeeded no better. The Small Holdings Act of 
1892 has been practically ineffective. The Acts dealing 
with allotments passed respectively in 1882, 1887, 
and 1890 have not been such utter failures. A plot 
of ground is a valuable accessory to the cottage, but 
the advantage of having a few rods of land for which he 
generally has to pay a full rent never yet debarred a rustic 
from leaving a village if other circumstances urged him 
to move. The rest of the legislation has scarcely been 
intended to keep people on the land. Every modern 
administration passes some sort of Agricultural Holdings 
Act, but this is in obedience to the agitation of large 
farmers. In practice these measures affect the small 
holders very little, and the bulk of the population not at 
all. A similar criticism may be passed on those Bills that 
emanate from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir 
William Harcourt's rearrangement of the Death Duties 
and his successor's treatment of rates were not intended 
to affect this question and did so only to a slight degree 
and indirectly. 

Now that the pitiful results are before us we can see 
plainly that Liberals and Conservatives alike did not really 
study the question. There was a great outcry and 
awakening. What our shrewd politicians asked was not 
how shall we meet this danger, but what showy Bill can 
we invent that will do to stop the mouths of these trouble- 
some followers? That is the way of the party system. It 
bows to clamour, it sickens to hear the pig squeal ; but if 
the easy-going public subsides, if the animal dies without 
squealing, all is well. Things have been going from bad 
to worse, but movements more startling in appearance, 
though not of equal importance, have engaged attention, 
and so-called statesmen have not thought it worth while to 
stir. For years in the same manner they neglected Africa, 
they neglected India, they neglected the Army, they 
neglected the Navy, as if they could not stir without the 
hubbub of a mob. They are now repeating the same old 
story in a different setting, both parties alike ; there is not 
one to mend the other. It has proved a costly method 
before, and will prove so again. 

The natural direction in which to look for a remedy 
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is in those parts of the country wherein the agricul- 
tural population is decaying least. Cheshire is a fair 
example. The figures for 1871, 1881, and 1891 are 
32,300 315192, 315432. They mean for practical pur- 
poses no change. The county in a healthy way sends its 
surplus to strengthen commerce, but there is no general 
exodus. If we look carefully into such estates as those of 
Lord Crewe, Lord Egerton of Tatton, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, it will be found that the farms are graded in 
size. Lord Egerton, for instance, has 68 tenants holding 
from 2 to 10 acres, 45 from 10 to 50 acres, 60 from 50 to 
1s0 acres, 8 from 150 to 300 acres. You thus have a 
ladder up which the industrious labourer may and does 
mount from the two acres that he held as a servant to the 
substantial farm that rewards success. In one word, he 
has hope; and if you educate your peasantry you rouse 
their ambitions, and neither an excellent cottage nor 
an allotment will content the best of them unless 
there is a fair chance of rising in the world. But over 
most districts an impassable barrier lies between the 
labourer and the land. It is composed to some extent of 
legal and artificial obstacles to the division of estates. 
The small ownerships and small farms that once abounded 
have been swallowed up and engulfed, and to revive 
them is almost impossible. We have abundance of proof 
that the trend of agriculture in England is no longer 
towards the four-course system and Protective duties, 
though these have still semi-fossilised adherents, but to 
market gardening, fruit farming, poultry farming, and co- 
operative dairy work. Now no legislator or body of 
legislators can create or even change a system, but it is 
in their power to watch the course of events, see what 
direction evolution is taking, and make its path smooth. 
If they were honestly attempting this much the country 
would have less cause for anxiety. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
“THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE” 


“Simon Danz has come home again”—Sir Henry 
Irving is returned out of America to his own Lyceum, 
and on Saturday evening we all met on the historic field, 
and had a jolly good cry over that reunion. ‘‘ Olivia” 
was the play; but, emphatically, the play was not the 
thing. The occasion being frankly and honourably senti- 
mental, it was probably well done to choose a piece 
endeared to us by its sentimental associations rather than 
by its artistic merits. ‘‘I like ¢ha/,” said Lord Melbourne, 
talking of the Garter. ‘* There’s no d——d humbug about 
merit there.” Let us leave the quotation as it stands 
without forcing an application. Kind hearts are more 
than criticism, and the work of Mr. W. G. Wills had its 
Share of recognition in the enthusiastic welcome which 
awaited Sir Henry and Miss Terry from the multitude as 
whose ‘‘ servants” the former ironically described himself 
and his fair and witty colleague. If ever there was a day 
when people troubled to analyse ‘‘ Olivia,” that day is 
over. The audience on Saturday night were no more 
concerned with analysis than with discerning the artistic 
harmony of the colours in the Union Jack. ‘‘‘Skoal!’ to 
Sir Henry ‘ Skoal!’—thus the tale ended.” 

Upon a cooler recounter with the dramatic muse of 
Mr. Wills we might be tempted to rub our eyes and ask 
ourselves whether we have not travelled five thousand 
miles since ‘‘ Olivia” was seriously accepted as a great 
play. But, contemporary evidence notwithstanding, was 
it ever ‘‘ Olivia” that mattered? On Saturday night 
these eyes beheld Signora Duse leap to her feet and fran- 
tically applaud from her box at the fall of the curtain on 
each several act. There was no one in the Strand on 
Mafeking night in a more effervescent tumult of delight. 
In a box facing the great actress was a certain famous and 
delightful author, and he—se éradidit lacrimis, There is 
no getting over such evidence, but no one shall persuade 
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us that the applause was for the playwright. ‘‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield” in the original Oliver is merely immortal. 
We have all had our own worn, tattered copies from boy- 
hood, only less dear than our own ‘‘ Robinson ” and ‘‘ The 
Arabian Nights,” its predecessors. After these ‘classics 
and our priceless, inimitable memories of them, the Vicar 
walks in third. He walks more sedately, but still a good 
third, in the soberer epoch when we began to read 
soberly. When and how did you come by your copy? 
My own was given by one of two delightful old ladies 
in the Lake country, whither my school had retreated 
out of Scotland under pressure of diphtheria. It was 
a retreat only less masterly and successful than that 
famous retirement of Uppingham under Thring to Borth 
in Wales. Our two hundred odd inhabited extempore 
barracks—certain villas and some disused school build- 
ings—round an open space with a great Rock in the middle. 
We called it the ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” and to the schoolboy 
mind there must be something universal in this melancholy 
jape, for R. A. M. S. told me years after that he had been 
at school in the abandoned College, and that the Rock 
was the ‘‘ Rock of Ages” then. It was in this, by the bye, 
that he used (ztat. 12) to place letters addressed to an 
Illustrious Correspondent requiring Him to come forth 
‘fand not skulk behind evolution.” It was an enchanted 
time, and another small boy and the writer bearing 
‘*kenned” names were picked out by these delightful 
ladies and enjoyed the ambrosial exea¢s under their roof, the 
kind, the dainty, the rose-scented, the ever gratefully to 
be remembered. It was a house of many quaint book- 
shelves—Christopher North himself was “sib” to our 
entertainers, and had often sat at the table where we par- 
took of their ginger wine. When the holidays came on— 
to be more accurate, when term time ended and we 
changed the venue of our junkettings—they gave us 
presents whereby we might remember those whom we 
were not to see again, and mine was the very old and 
favourite copy of ‘‘ Oliver”—so they called him. From 
those days—the reader will perhaps forgive the reminis- 
cence—one has been constant to Dr. Primrose and Mrs. 
Primrose and Olivia and Sophia and Mr. Burchell and 
Moses and ‘‘our little ones.” But why? There is 
nothing in the story. It is the manner, the style of him 
who wrote like an angel and talked like Poor Poll, who 
was, in fact, the ‘‘ most natural master of prose in the 
eighteenth century,” that keeps the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield ” 
immortal, defying ‘fempus edax. Try to dramatise the 
folly of poor Olivia and what have you? Just a pretty, 
commonplace fable, which must infallibly lose more than 
half its charm upon any stage. We miss the accompani- 
ment of Goldy’s perfect simplicity and tact. Rob us of 
these, and what remains falls as far short of the original 
as Dresden china shepherdesses turned to hardware 
figures at life-size, and robbed of all that was graceful and 
significant in their little life. Any dramatic rendering must 
have been a desperate venture; nor, even so, do we think 
that Mr. Wills’ taste and touch were what was needed. 
Fortunately one is not required to read his acting version, 
but phrases come over the footlights, with the scent of the 
vicarage apples, that are not less than banal. How 
crude and worse, how dusty of morality appears the end- 
ing where Olivia’s penitence is approved superfluous 
because—the clergyman who married her was really in 
orders, so that she’s the squire’s wife, not his light-o’- 
love!. . . So we arraign her ; but she—the “‘ Olivia” of the 
Lyceum—has a defence of her own to offer which may not 
be gainsaid. The style of Goldsmith is gone, but there is 
another antiseptic—in the acting. His Dr. Primrose is 
among the very best of Sir Henry Irving’s parts, admirable 
in dignity and good humour, eminently fitted to his 
singular means. No one else of whom we may conceive 
could have so preserved this admirable type, could have 
given the figure a little significance. 

Miss Terry’s Olivia retains her ancient charm. Our 
debt to her has lengthened. But if the'girlish grace and 
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playfulness are less exuberant than of yore, the skill with 
which they are indicated is an astounding four de force, 
and in her emotions she acts, as she has always acted, from 
the heart. The others were good, notably Miss Dorothea 
Baird’s Sophia, which is fresh like an English violet, and 
Miss Milton’s Mrs. Primrose. Probably no one on our stage 
speaks more beautifully than Miss Milton, who in all other 
respects knows her business, and seems to us scarcely 
ever to have had such a chance as she deserves. Mr. 
Fred Terry’s Thornhill was masculine and insolent, as 
Thornhill should be. 

Sir Henry Irving in his speech at the close gave us no 
promise of any novelty for this season. We are to see 
him and Miss Terry in old and favourite characters. If 
we might see Sir Henry in Digby Grant and Robert 
Macaire we should have something to be thankful for. 
As it is, touching this revival of ‘‘ Olivia,” we must be 
grateful to him for his Dr. Primrose, and to Miss Terry 
for her Olivia. These be the antiseptic which preserves 
the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” upon the stage, and these the 
merits which showed us Signora Duse vocal in applause. 


JUDGES AND THEIR VAGARIES 


IT was at a Brighton hotel at the week-end. 

“IT am rather perplexed about a decision I have reserved,” said 
Judge One, “as to whether a ewe teg is a ewe.” 

“Tt has been decided by Queen’s Bench that a ram is a sheep,” 
said Judge Two. 

“T know,” said Judge One, “and also that a filly is a mare.” 

“Yes,” said Judge Two, “and that a mare is a horse.” 

“ But,” said Judge Three, “ the Court of Appeal has laid it down 
that a heifer is not a cow.” 

“Certainly,” remarked Judge Two; “but according to the 
House of Lords pigs are cattle.” 

“Quite so,” said Judge Three; “but the same tribunal has 
declared that a cock is not a hen.” 

“T take it that these terms are used by the Legislature 
generically,” said Judge Two. ‘ Parliament meant to employ the 
names in their broadest sense.” 

“] cannot agree with you,” said Judge One. “A bull is not 
a cow, and I have myself decided that ducks’ eggs are not eggs.” 

“ Really?” inquired Judge Two. “I am not acquainted with that 
case.” 

“Well,” said Judge One, “a lady ordered one dozen of eggs 
from her purveyor. He sent ducks’ eggs. She returned them, 
and he sent them back again. She refused to pay for the eggs. 
He summoned her, and finally it came up to the Court of Appeal. 
My decision set forth that, when you ask simply for a dozen eggs, 
you mean hens’ eggs ; therefore you are entitled to get hens’ eggs. 
Otherwise you might legally be supplied with crows’ eggs, silk- 
worms’ eggs, or even Easter eggs.” 

“ But what about that skimmed milk case?” said Judge Two. 

“T don’t remember,” replied Judge One. 

“You decided it yourself,” said Judge Two. “An inspector 
went into a dairy and asked for a glass of milk. He was supplied 
with skimmed milk. A prosecution followed, and, at last, the 
matter went up to your Court. You said that skimmed milk was 
certainly milk, for, otherwise, what was it ? ” 

“ Ah,” said Judge One. “Yes. That is so.” 

“The question,” said Judge Three, “altogether hinges on 
what the Legislature meant. When it said ‘ewe’ did it intend to 
include ‘ ewe teg’?” 

“TI can’t agree with you,” said Judge Two. “It does not 
matter in the least what the Legislature meant. The question is 
not what it meant, but what it said. The duty of the Courts is 
not to make the law reasonable, but to expound it as it stands.” 

“ Quite so,” said Judge One. ‘“ The words of Lord Tenterden 
on that point are ‘Our decision may defeat the object of Parlia- 
ment, but this is better than to put upon the Act a construction 
not warranted by the words, in order to give effect to what we 
suppose was the intention of the Legislature.’” 

“Lord Abinger also said,” remarked Judge Three, “‘ The Act 
has practically had a very pernicious effect, not at all con- 
templated, but we cannot construe it according to that result.’ 
But I do not agree with him. Our part is to interpret the will 
of Parliament.” 

“Opinions may vary as to the intention of the Legislature,” said 
Judge One. “There can be no error if we adhere to the letter.” 

Then they all laughed. And after a pause, Judge Two said: 
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“T remember some years ago a man sent goods by rail from 
A to C, fifty miles distant. The railway Company took the goods 
from A to B, twenty miles in the other direction, loaded them on 
a train for C, brought them back through A, and thence on to C, 
The distance traversed was thus ninety miles, and they charged 
for the whole of it. The Act allows the Company to charge per 
ton per mile, and, interpreting the law according to the letter, we 
ordered the man to pay for ninety miles’ transport.” 

“Yes,” said Judge Three ; “ but you do not forget that case of 
the carriage way.” 

“ What was that?” inquired Judge One. 

‘The Metropolitan Local Management Act said that no street 
shall be formed for carriage traffic unless it is forty feet wide or 
open at both ends.” 

“Oh yes,” said Judge One. “Some Court decided that ‘ nor’ 
was meant for ‘ or.’” 

“Yes,” said Judge Three. “There is always a presumption 
against absurdity.” 

“Still,” said Judge Two, “it has been over and over again 
admitted that judges have to administer the law, not make it, 
When you substitute ‘or’ for ‘nor,’ you virtually amend the Act 
of Parliament.” 

“I would not do it,” said Judge One. “I had a case some 
time ago, under the Act which authorises the removal of lunatics 
to another county when no asyluni exists in their own county. In 
this case an asy]um did exist in the lunatic’s county, but it was too 
full to receive him. I decided that, in those circumstances, the 
Act did not authorise his removal.” 

“ There’s nothing like keeping to the letter,” said Judge Two, 
“I was once appealed to on the question of whether it was legal 
to discharge coke across the footway since an Act forbade the 
discharging of coal. I had no hesitation in saying it was perfectly 
legal to discharge coke. Coke is not coal.” 

“* My opinion,” said Judge Three, “is that the aim of all Courts 
should be to interpret the will of the Legislature. Under the 
Income Tax Act a rebate may be allowed if the person assessed 
shall prove an overcharge ‘ within, or at the end of, tne year. A 
case came before me where a claim was put forward in ’96 for an 
overcharge made in 93. I decided that ’96 was at the end of ’93, 
Similarly I have decided that the Sunday Act, which enacts that 
‘no tradesman, artificer, workman, labourer, or other person what- 
soever shall do or exercise any labour, business, or work of their 
ordinary calling upon the Lord’s Day’—I have held that it does 
not include a farmer or a carriage proprietor.” 

“ I should have reversed your decision,” said Judge One, “if it 
came before me.” 

“The Earl of Argyll,” said Judge Two, “once promised the 
Laird of Glenshave that, if he would surrender, he would see him 
safe to England ; but when he got him across the Tweed he hanged 
him.” 

“ And Tamerlane,” said Judge Three, “ made a pledge that no 
blood would be shed if the garrison capitulated. But he buried 
them alive.” 

“ Tamerlane throws no light on the ewe teg,” remarked Judge 
One. “The best thing you can do is sleep on it,” said Judge Two. 

“ Pll settle it at once,” said Judge Three. “Is a ewe teg a ewe? 
E—yes, w —no, e—yes, t—no, e—yes, g—no. Ngo, it is not.” 

“ Wait a moment,” said Judge Three. “ E—no, w—yes, e—no, 
t—yes, e—no, g—yes. Yes, it is a ewe.” 

‘It would simplify matters greatly,” said Judge One, “ if Parlia- 
ment said in the preamble of every Act, ‘this is to be interpreted 
according to the words we use,” or ‘this is to be interpreted 
according to the words the Courts think we ought to have used,’ 
as the case might be.” 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
99 Belgrave Square, SW. 


THE season is half way on its course, but the war has cast its 
grim shadow over everything, and at the end of June we find our- 
selves asking each other why we should keep up the farce of 
amusing ourselves when in reality our hearts are sore and troubled. 
Every invitation we send out, every one we accept, we feel, as 
we pause with our pens in our hands, is issued or accepted pro- 
visionally. Nobody knows what a War Office report may bring 
forth or what the next casualty list will be. 

“ There’s nothing like a death for seeing what a family is made 
of,” and certainly the war brings out many unexpected traits in the 
feminine character. It fell to my lot the other day to break toa 
cousin of mine the news of her husband’s death from enteric fever. 
She is a vain, frivolous little woman, but her husband adored her, 
and I was sadly afraid of what would happen, especially as she 
was just recovering from a long illness. When I told her I really 
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thought I had killed her. Her head was buried in the pillow and 

along and awful silence ensued. My heart seemed to stop beating. 
I rushed to the bell and was about to ring it wildly, when a 
sepulchral voice from under the bedclothes murmured, “I'll get 
my mourning from Jay’s ; they are very dear, but mamma is sure 
to pay.” Words failed me, but I am always finding my sympathy 
is wasted. 

“What ’appy ’omes this war do make, to be sure,” re- 
marked the widow of a Reservist whose kicks had been more 
frequent than his caresses, as she surveyed her now peaceful 
domicile, and thought of the pension secured to her for life. 
But the attitude of the few heartless ones cannot blind one to the 
pathetic side of the picture, and the mother’s heart which most of 
us, thank God, possess is apt to ache at the sight of the many 
wounded friends who come and sit in our drawing-rooms and talk 
lightly of their sufferings. A dear little Guardsman of nineteen, 
who looked as if he ought to be eating bread and jam in the 
nursery, said to me the other day, talking of his maimed arm, the 
use of which he has lost for ever, “‘ It really doesn’t bore me a bit ; 
if it had happened to one of my friends I should have felt it 
awfully, but it doesn’t seem anything when it happens to yourself.” 
I remember I kissed him and gave him another cup of tea with 
lots of sugar in it, and Carlton wasn’t a bit jealous. I really am 
exactly like a nurserymaid where soldiers are concerned; the 
sight of a red coat always fills me with military ardour, and I 
have suffered badly all my life from scarlet-fever, or, as 1 suppose 
I ought to call it now, khaki-fever. I wish it was not such an 
unbecoming colour—an entire costume of it looks so depressing, 
especially when donned, as it always is, by women whose com- 
plexion and hair are of the same neutral tint. It is really impos- 
sible to tell at a distance where the face begins and the clothes 
end. Khaki-clad children are the terror of my life ; they pounce 
upon you at street corners with money-boxes, rattling them loudly 
under your nose, and you tumble over them in the Park, or else 
they trip you up with miniature swords and guns slightly bigger 
than themselves, which they drag along behind them. 

I am sure this season we have all gone to pieces as far as our 
clothes are concerned. Nobody likes to invest in new frocks for 
fear that she will have to go into mourning, and last year’s ones 
are reappearing with dim familiarity. No woman is ever taken 
in by a “done-up” dress ; disguise it as you will you can never feel 
sure that your best friend won’t put up her long-handled horrors of 
eyeglasses and say encouragingly, “You always dd look so sweet 
in that frock, dear,” and if she doesn’t say anything you can still 
feel all down your spine that she has recognised it. Ascot was 
dowdy, Hurlingham and Ranelagh are dowdier, and for the 
triumph of the “remnant” commend me to the Park on Sunday. 
“The war, the whole war, and nothing but the war,” to paraphrase 
alegal saying. It is with us in the mornings at our breakfast, and 
Stays with us throughout the long days and nights no matter how 
hard we try to drive the thought of it from us by indulging in 
social distractions. The very shops, in order to attract our 
wandering attention and relieve us of our sorely needed money, 
tempt us to purchase old goods under new designations. The 
“Buller” easy-chair displays the sardonic humour of the shop 
assistant’s mind. ‘“ Packing made Easy, the new Kruger Port- 
manteau,” is another instance of the wit which rules the counter. 
“The Sir George White teapot, convertible into a bouquet-holder,” 
is one of the latest novelties ; and even a modest pen-wiper tries to 
draw the public eye with the aid of the magic name of Baden- 
Powell attached to it. 

Somebody suggested the other day that when we take ex- 
President Kruger prisoner he should be brought over to London 
and exhibited. The entrance money to the exhibition would go 
a long way towards defraying the expenses of the war. All 
bazaars and café-chantants would pale before the “takings” of 
this popular show. But we must be careful he does not die of 
old age before we catch him. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 
JACK ASHORE 


b..S, —, hong tong 
My DEAR——, —I left off my narrative at Takaeo. I said that 
the geishas in the several tea-houses we visited amused us with 
their music and dancing, although the music was very primitive, 
and wot like the warblings of Letty Lind and Hilda Moody in 
London. They apparently have only one tune in Japan, and I 
have not been able to discover what that 7s yet. Next morning 
we managed to get some breakfast by dint of extraordinary 
exertions. They dug up some old knives and forks with a foot of 
dirt on them, and we proceeded to clean them with paper and hot 
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water. There was only one table in the town, so this was brought 
in with great ceremony. We found we could eat from it comfort- 
ably by sitting on the ground. Then the food. First course: 
Fried fish—very good ; they wanted to bring in the coffee and milk 
as a separate course, but we were too ravenous for that. On 
asking for toast, drawing it on paper, describing it by signs and 
other ways, we got some fried cake and dripping fat. Next, hard- 
boiled eggs (served with knives !), and, finally, some very nice 
curried oysters. 

Having fed, we put on our boots, heavy with a ton of native 
heath, and sallied forth. We walked about twelve miles through 
charming mountainous country to a place called Arita, where we 
were fullowed by a mob of natives, who had evidently discovered 
anew animal. We tried to get some food, and at last discovered 
some sponge cake (the only article of food fit to eat known in the 
country districts), and washed it down with spring water. We had 
had enough of the native “ sakki”—a spirit made from rice—which 
we took for lager beer, and suffered. We were shown over the 
local pottery works, famous in Japan, and saw the whole process, 
from the preparation of the clay to the decoration of the finished 
article. We then went back to the station and sat on the platform, 
eating sponge cake like one man till the train arrived and took us 
to Nagasaki at 9.30 P.M. One night we met some Yankee officers 
at Nagasaki, and had an Anglo-Saxon dinner. We nearly quar- 
relled. They were very outspoken, especially ve the war, which is 
rather cool considering their awful show in the Philippines. Of 
course, at that time things were looking very blue at the Cape; 
but now Kimberley and Ladysmith are relleved—Hoorah! We 
shall not be detained. Well, good-bye for the present. F. 


AS SEEN FROM AUSTRALIA 


Hdelaide, South Australia, April 14 


DEAR M ,—You must know from the papers that we 
Australians have been sending men to the front in South Africa. 
This colony has only 370,000 of a population and we have sent 
away three contingents of altogether 400 men and horses, and now 
we are fixing up a fourth contingent of 220 men and horses, who go 
to fight for Queen and country. I am on the active committee of 
the Patriotic Fund and the Bushman’s Corps Fund. Through the 
former we have gathered in £15,000 to help sick and wounded, 
also widows and orphans. The Bushman’s Corps Fund is about 
£16,000, and we sent away I10 men and horses at the 
expense of the subscribers, and can keep them in South Africa 
for about fifteen months from now and at the respectable pay of 
4s. 6d. per day—about four times the pay of poor Tommy Atkins. 
Again, we sent away six nurses, and their fund is £1,300, enough 
to keep them for two years; so you see we are busy folk and 
anxious to stand shoulder to shoulder with the old land and fight 
to a finish these detestable Boers and mercenary foreigners at 
their back. If I had been a young fellow I would have been off 
to the war long ago. We have a great many friends at the front, 
and more going. A few nights ago we had twenty officers and 
men of the Imperial Contingent out to dinner, and a merry night 
we made of it, all young fellows and many chums of our boys, 
like the Yeomanry of England ; a lot of the best families here are 
sending their sons as troopers only. 

I have also been up to Broken Hill inspecting the mines, and 
did some hard work underground. The mines up there are simply 
splendid, and all paying dividends owing to the advance in price 
of lead and the new appliances for concentrating. The place is a 
hive of industry and the population about 29,000, and when you 
consider the town is 350 miles inland it is simply wonderful. 

The Westralian mines have had a terrible slump owing to great 
falling-off in yields and also the strong bearing movements going 
on, but as I write things are looking better all round. 

We are having lovely early rains which have started all the 
feed, and farmers are busy seeding, so let us hope for better times. 

A. S. F. 


~ HOTEL ALBEMARLE — 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
FACING ST. JAMES’S PALACE, 
NEAR WAR OFFICE. 


REDECORATED THROUGHOUT. A 
HOTEL DE LUXE-GUISINE SOIGNEE. 


Telegrams—Hotel Albemarle, London. 


























‘*‘WHAT IS POETRY?” 


A FEW months back some literary Pilate at the Bodley 
Head—a young gentleman of the name of Holmes, in 
fact—put the above query on the cover and title-page of 
a book. Following the said title-page were ninety or 
more pages devoted, naturally enough, to the discussion 
of the problem propounded. Mr. Holmes tegan by 
admitting that when he asked himself his own question 
he stood aghast. ‘‘I am setting myself a task,” he said, 
‘‘which far ‘exceeds man’s might.’” For all that he 
went on valiantly, vaingloriously, and drearily to the 
bitter end. And in the bitter end we were given a 
definition: ‘* Poetry is the true expression of true feel- 
ing.” Samuel Johnson, who began life somewhat earlier 
than Mr. Holmes, set down in his ‘‘ Dictionary” this 
item : 

Po’ETRY, ms. 

poete. | 


[poeterte, old French; from 


1. Metrical composition; the art or practice of 
writing poems. 
Strike the best invention dead, 
Till baffled Zoetry hangs down the head. 
Cleaveland. 
2. Poems ; poetical pieces. 


She taketh most delight 
In musick, instruments, and foedry. 
Shaks. 


Then again Nuttall, that friend and companion of the 
A BC Railway Guide, says: 


POETRY, po’-e-tre, s., the art of giving clear and rhythmic 
expression to ideal forms, which have been conceived in the 
fantasy with more or less of passion of soul and penetrative 
insight into reality ; any composition, whether in verse or 
prose, which is at once nobly fervid and vividly imaginative ; 
metrical composition ; verse. 


And ‘‘The Concise English Dictionary, Literary, 


Scientific, and Technical,” by ‘‘ Charles Annandale, M.A., 
LL.D.,” hath it : 


POETRY, po’-et ri, #. [O. Fr. poeterie, from poete, a poet.] 
That one of the fine arts which exhibits its special character 
and powers by means of language ; the art which has for its 
object the creation of intellectual pleasure by means of imagi- 
native and passionate language, generally in verse ; the lan- 
guage of the imagination or emotions rhythmically expressed, 
or such language expressed in an elevated style of prose ; ina 
wide sense whatever appeals to the finer emotions or the sense 
of ideal beauty ; metrical composition ; verse ; poems. 


It will be seen that, taken on the whole, each of these 
three definitions is quite as sound as Mr. Holmes’s, and, if 
anything, a trifle more informing. Further, Mr. Holmes’s 
“true expression of true feeling,” like Nuttall’s ‘any 
composition, whether in verse or prose, which is at once 
nobly fervid and vividly imaginative,” and, more than all, 
like Dr. Annandale’s ‘‘that one of the fine arts which 
exhibits its special character and powers by means of 
language,” practically makes room on Parnassus for the 
blaspheming ’bus-driver—a consummation devoutly to be 
deprecated. And Samuel Johnson, you will note, was not 
to be caught thus napping. ‘‘ Poetry, poetry!” quotha, 
** poetry, did you say, Sir? Well, Sir, poetry is metrical 
composition ; the art or practice of writing poems.” And 
when Boswell said ‘‘ What is poetry ?” he (Samuel) went 
one better even than in his “ Dictionary.” ‘' Why, 
Sir,” he replied, “‘it is much easier to say what poetry is 
not. We all know what light is, but it is not easy to ée// 
what it is.” Here, we venture to submit, is the sure rock 
for them that would define poetry. No poet, at any rate, 
could desire safer anchorage. 

Probably Mr. Holmes and his query would not have 
greatly vexed us had not Mr. Bliss Carman rushed in 
where Mr. Holmes feared to tread. Inthe current issue 
of the New York Criterion, Mr. Carman goes to the end 
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of the hog with an article entitled ‘‘How to Judge 
Poetry.” And he concludes in this wise : 


To judge poetry one must be a man of affairs, yet without 
hurry ; a religionist, yet without heat ; a philosopher, yet with. 
out asystem. One must bea generous lover, infatuated but not 
insane ; an unflinching lawyer, yet not inflexible; and one 
must be an athlete, also.” 


So that when Mr. Murray next finds himself in need of 
the services of a good judge of poetry for the Quarterly, 
let him send round to C. B. Fry. 

Meanwhile, if a sane man be confronted with Mr. 
Holmes’s query, he will refer his interlocutor to Johnson, 
And if, on the other hand, he be asked how to judge 
poetry, he will answer boldly, ‘‘I dunno.” Reflect a 
little, and you will discover that herein lies true wisdom, 

T. W. H. Cresianp, 


MR. HANDEL 


TueE breathing space between the two cycles of ‘The 
Nibelung’s Ring” at Covent Garden has been claimed for 
the triennial orgy at the Crystal Palace, and it is im. 
possible not to link in one’s thought the two composers 
who were as certainly among the world’s hundred or so 
of very great men as they were among its dozen or so of 
very great musicians. ‘I refer,” as an archdeacon would 
say, to Handel and Wagner. While Madame Albani was 
disregarding Handel on Monday afternoon I felt justified 
in disregarding Madame Albani, and in pondering what 
would have happened if Herr Wagner had become Mr, 
Wagner, and had settled down among us, like Mr. 
Handel, as a naturalised and convinced Englishman. I 
decided that art, like murder, will out ; that Mr. Wagner 
would have poured his molten ore into moulds quite 
as big and good as the moulds labelled ‘ Tristan 
und Isolde,” and ‘‘Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg”; 
and that England, at this moment, would be the musical 
centre of the world. But herein was discovered a 
problem, and while Madame Albani abode on a top 
note I had sufficient time both to recognise and solve 
it. The works of Mr. Handel are as wonderfully con- 
ceived and as thoroughly executed as the works of Herr 
Wagner. They filled the best ears of the last century as 
amply and nobly as ‘‘ Tristan” fills the best ears of this. 
And yet the outcome of Mr. Handel’s life and work in 
England was to alienate the land of Byrd and Purcell from 
the commonwealth of music, and to earn us the style of an 
unmusical people. And, further, this isolation so re-acted 
upon the cause of it that Handel, who is the king’s high- 
way of music to his adopted compatriots, has come to be 
regarded abroad as a by-road leading to nothing but a 
Valley of Rocks, or some other Titan's playground delight- 
ful to the beef-eating Englishman's savage breast. It is 
true that in Germany the Handel Society, with German 
thoroughness, has given the world a better edition 
of Handel’s works than any English publisher or society 
has ever thought it worth while to produce, and 
that Germans not only print the compositions, but 
sometimes even sing them. In Sweden they are not 
unknown, and in Paris, cnly a few months ago, St. 
Eustache was well filled by a crowd of musical-curiosity 
mongers to hear an extraordinary French version of ‘‘ The 
Messiah.” But, speaking generally, the rank and file of 
continental musicians who know their Palestrina and Bach 
and Gluck, and Mozart and Beethoven and Wagner, their 
Haydn and Weber and Schubert, and Schumann and 
Chopin and Brahms, only know Handel as a being quite 
off the path of musical evolution. The reasons for this 
are easy to find, though they are a little less easy to 
express. Broadiy it may be said that Handel has dis- 
credited England, and that England has discredited 
Handel. It was Handel who dried up our creative musical 
life. Not that he brought German or Italian exotics to 
England. He brought ratherthe skill of Germany and 
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Italy to foster our native growths, and, though his earlier 

rformances on our soil were cosmopolitan, Mr. Handel 
ended as an English composer. He took music as Purcell 
had left it, and, like St. Christopher, bore this win- 
some boy, with the grave eyes and the clear speech, 
shoulder-high, through torrents of great sound, till the 
burden waxed to a giant’s weight and stature. Indeed, 
he was St. Christopher all through. Despite the towny 
wits who may belie this age or that to the historian, the 
English people are always deeply pervaded by reverent 
religious feeling, and they saw, as he laid his burden 
down, that it was the Christ-child, ‘‘ the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace.” Handel swiftly came to 
mean, and still means, the composer of ‘The Messiah.” 
If “Semele” or ‘* Hercules” had been his greatest 
musical achievement, and ‘‘ The Messiah” had stuck on 
his pen and come out as tired hack-work, the course of 
music in England would have been entirely changed. As 
it was, ‘‘ The Messiah,” with a theme so hallowed that at 
first it was announced merely as ‘“‘a new Sacred Oratorio,” 
with its unimpeachable orthodoxy and sincere enough 
religiosity, became a Book of Revelation, an inspired 
close of the musical canon. Effective anecdotage beset 
it, Did not the heavens open when the ‘‘ Hallelujah” 
was written ? and did not a king stand up when it was 
first sung? Handel’s operas, rife as they were with 
beautiful numbers, were allowed to slip into oblivion ; and 
the oratorios—the honourable stock from which ‘* The 
Messiah ” sprang—became England’s staple musical food. 
Thus was our music stifled under the shadow of a pro- 
digious genius, and still more under the dead weight of a 
hieratic tradition, just as the wonderful sculpture of the 
Egyptians had been stifled four thousand years before. 
To write music in England was to imitate Handel, and 
nowhere could a more impossible exemplar have been 
found. Up to a point it was so easy. The eight bars for 
strings—naively stating the melody, the entrance of the 
voice, the repetition of its utterance by the instruments, 
the middle section in the relative minor, the runs and 
ornaments, the stereotyped endings, and the other results 
of a colossal artist’s blank contempt of preciosity and 
conscious ‘‘ distinction” could be copied, unlike the 
equally marked but more recondite mannerisms of 
Wagner, ina day. What should have been learned in a 
second, and has hardly been learned in acentury, was that 
none of these things could put their practitioners onthe same 
planet or even in the same solar system with Handel. 
England was full of little sham Handels. It was as if an 
army in South Africa should wizen to a lot of nice little 
Eton boys playing at soldiers. Abroad, Mozart and 
Beethoven were asserting their full power, but the mass 
of Englishmen remained doggedly preoccupied with the 
Handel oratorios, and only opened the door to Mendelssohn 
because he, too, brought oratorios under his arm. Handel, 
in short, discredited England as a musical nation, and it 
was natural that he himself, as the god of an unmusical 
people, should himself be discredited by their homage, 
just as Perosi is discredited quite as much by the adora- 
tion of the Italians—the unmusical people of our day—as 
by the feeble dulness of his music. 

At this point in my thinking Madame Albani came 
down, and I listened again to the four thousand singers 
and players. Mr. Manns got the best out of them in the 
preposterous circumstances, and they made, as usual, far 
less noise in proportion to the cubic space of the building 
than a country choral society makes in a parish room. 
All the spirit and fire were out of the music, and I could 
hot discover a single gain to set against the loss. If the 


intelligent foreigner comes, as I suppose he does, to 
England and to the Palace so as to hear Handel gloriously 
interpreted (just as the Englishman continues to go to 
Bayreuth to hear Wagner perfectly done), he certainly 
uses the best means of strengthening his belief that 
England is an unmusical country and Handel a negligible 
musician, 


E. J. O. 
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NEW LEAVES 


London; Thursday. 


POETRY is in the estimation of some so fragile that to look closely 
into its constituents is to destroy its charm. Mrs. Meynell thrust 
shrewdly at the poetic reputation of Poe, but if anything might 
unperch his “ everlasting Raven” from the “ pallid bust of Pallas” 
it is his own dissecting knife as wielded in “The Philosophy of 
Composition.” “Of course,” he says—one can almost see him 
shrugging his shoulders—“I pretend to no originality in either 
the rhythm or metre of ‘The Raven.’ The former is trochaic, the 
latter is octametre acatalectic, alternating with heptametre cata- 
lectic ... and terminating with tetrametre catalectic.” ‘The 
Raven” visibly reels under so much terminology. Now to be 
quite frank, a book like A History of Epic Poetry (1) is, like Poe’s 
explanation, slightly destructive of poetic charm. It makes for 
self-consciousness in poetry itself. Mr. Clark is able to bring out 
his scholarship so naturally, and at the same time obviously, that 
1 object to such a pedantic expression as “the outrecuidance of 
Diomede,” and to hearing “ Paradise Lost” spoken of as “the 
much-discussed and somewhat rhyparographic allegory of ‘Sin 
and Death.’” Remembering the delight with which I read “ The 
Faérie Queen as mere narrative (apart frou its poetic quality), I 
resent its exclusion from the category of epics on the ground that 
itis “an allegory on the beauty of holiness,” which, by the way, 
it is far from being in the sense that Bunyan has accustomed us to 
ascribe to the term. If “ Orlando Furioso” with all its cock-and- 
bullity (I apologise for the phrase) may pass as an epic, then 
certainly should Spenser’s masterpiece. But Mr. Clark’s book is 
an extremely successful addition to the library of criticism. He 
defines an epic as “‘a story of circumstance and scope, well told, 
and told in the grand style, and, to secure this grand style, in 
metre.” He denies that a man “ can write a satisfactory epic on a 
historic occurrence, gud historic occurrence,” while he considers 
intensity foreign to the genius of the epic, and simplicity of matter 
and clearness of action its proper characteristics. Mr. Clark will 
have none of your prose poets ; he is justly afraid of being dumped 
down any moment by them in a “ bog of prose.” “I do not think it 
is an exaggeration to say,” he remarks, “that poetry sprang from 
metre.” 

The earliest known epic seems to be the “ Kalevala” (B.c. 
1100). The year B.C. 19 saw the “ A°neid” and A.D. 65 “ Phar- 
salia.”. Mr. Clark supplies in footnotes prose translations of the 
passages he quotes in the text from Latin, Greek, Spanish, and 
Italian authors. Here is a taste of Ariosto divorced from his 
glib otfava rima. 


‘““] say, and said, and will say while I live, that whoso is 
taken in worthy toils, even if he see his lady fleeing from 
him, and all estranged from his burning desire, even if love 
deprive him of all reward, after he has spent his time and 
trouble, he, if only he have highly placed his heart, needs not 
weep, even though he wastes and dies.” 


Ep:cs ought not, it appears, to be written nowadays. But they 
are, dear Mr. Clark, they are! though fortunately most of them 
are staggering about in MS. We are told that Morris’s “ Life 
and Death of Jason” is too romantic to be epical. To Mr. 
Clark “its languorous verse sounds like the very dirge of the old 
epic manner.” 

On the whole, we are an unepical generation, and heroic 
action is served up in such vessels as Mr. Rider Haggard, or 
Mr. Winston Churchill, to name no one else, is pleased to allot. 
Nowadays most of us would have insisted on more Helen and 
less Nestor, and Homer would have known it to his cost had he 
failed to oblige us. Heroism we will have, but only as the granite 
parapet for Cupid to lean against. Talking of Cupid, a rather 
exceptional book lies before me, entitled S/wdies in Love (2). The 
author is a romanticist, but she sends into the domain of romance 
brilliant informative flashes from real life. Hers is a bracing 
book, inasmuch as it shows how love can be great just because it 
zs love—not because it is clever or passionate. For instance, 
Janet West was so unintelligent that, unless her husband added to 
a sketch the obviousness of the Christmas supplement, she could 
not appreciate its pathos. Art had to shout at her to tell its 
message. But Janet was good enough to cherish for his sake the 
memory of a dead woman whom he had wished to marry. Again, 
Edith Harrison was great enough to solace the last days of a 
dying man whom she did not know, and to fa'l in love with him 
as he with her. ‘If he had given her the greatest joy of her life,” 
the author aptly remarks, “he had surely doomed her to a very 
real, though unrecognised, widowhood.” In the longest of the 
four “studies” we have a delightful description of a woodman’s 
life, and the way in which love can suddenly beautify the squalor 
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and hardship of a drudge’s existence is charmingly sketched. 
That is a touching passage where Mrs. Allwin, who has a habit of 
curtailing her servant’s rest by reading astoundingly inappropriate 
portions of the Bible to her, is requested, on a particular night, to 
refrain from the pious practice. To her horrified “ Why?” Ellen 
responds, “Oh, because—because I can’t stand it,I can’t! I’m so 
dreadfully happy |” 

In this “study” it is shown how a girl can keep a lower nature 
from falling by reminding it that there are heights as well as depths 
to love. A wealth of clever observation is expended on another 
“study ”"—“A Triple Blunder ”—which contains a man who 
irresistibly reminds one of Nanda in “The Awkward Age.” 
Nanda, you will remember, was the pathetic and egregious young 
lady who besought Vanderbank not to desert her mother. Imagine 
Vanderbank spontaneously and tragically taking up Nanda’s argu- 
ment, and you have the hero of ‘A Triple Blunder.” The ending 
is very sad and very unnecessary. It is hard not to marry the 
girl you love because you feel you are responsible for the happiness 
of your friend’s wife, and that her happiness requires your bachelor 
support. Honour’s voice may not be able to “ provoke the silent 
dust,” but its vagaries certainly succeed at times in provoking the 
“ gentle reader.” 

The Tyranny of Tears (3) is a happy phrase, and it covers a 
bright little comedy on a familiar theme. The wife is pretty, but 
exacting. The husband’s friends are made to feel that their room 
is better than their company ; he is intruded on at his work, and 
he is suspected of a flirtation with his typewriter. There is much 
lively give-and-take in the dialogue. “I knew something,” says 
Gunning, one of the husband’s friends. “You always did, you 
brute! I believe you were born knowing something,” he retorts. 
Or take the following. Colonel Armitage (tat 65) has had a 
bad night with his daughter in her réle of fugitive, injured wife. 
He will have it that the turmoil has aged him. “Last evening,” 
he says, “I suggest—I hope I’m not conceited—I suggest I didn’t 
look a day over forty-seven.” Not an hour,” replies Gunning. 
“ While to-day ?” interrogates the Colonel. As though framing 
an answer deliberately, Gunning replies, “ Fifty-two.” “I feared 
so,” says the Colonel ; “ but I like you for your frankness.” The 
dialogue goes to pieces when Parbury (the husband who is 
tyrannised over) endeavours to say the right thing to his type- 
writer, on discovering that his wife is jealous of her. Somehow 
or other the tone of brotherliness is over-sentimentalised, and it 
is a relief to find the poor girl sipping beer in the next act. 

The revival of “Rip Van Winkle” at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
furnishes the occasion for a handy reprint of Washington Irving’s 
story, together with the German legend of Peter Klaus on which 
it was almost certainly founded, and “The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow” (4). Mr. FitzGerald, himself one of those who have 
dramatised “Rip Van Winkle,” sets down the facts of John 
Murray’s connection with the “Sketch Book.” Irving brought it 
out with a printer named Miller, of the Burlington Arcade. Miller 
failed before the first edition was half exhausted. Enter Sir 
Walter Scott as deus ex machind. The good wizard introduced 
Irving to Murray, who had rejected the “Sketch Book” before 
Miller had it. The result was that Murray gave Irving £200 for 
the copyright, afterwards increasing that sum to £400. Later on 
we find Irving receiving £3,000 for “ The Life of Columbus.” But 
I must cease rehearsing these cash amounts. Filthy lucre is bad 
enough ; it is worse to be the unpartaking looker-on. W. H. 

1. “A History of Epic Poetry (Post Virgilian).” By John Clark, M.A. Edin- 
burgh: Oliver & Boyd. 55. 

2. “Studies in Love.” By Maude Egerton King. London: Dert. 4s. 6d. net 


3. “* The Tyranny of Tears.” A Comedy in Four Acts, Ry C. Haddon Chambers 
Heinemann. 1s. 6d. 


4. “Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” By Washington Irving. 
Edited by S. J. Adair FitzGerald. London: Greening. 2s. 





REVIEWS 
MEMOIRS OF A DON 


“Charles Henry Pearson, Fellow of Oriel and Education Minister 
in Victoria. Memorials by Himself, his Wife, and his Friends.” 
Edited by William Stebbing. London: Longmans. 14s. 


THIs is the story of a pathetic failure. Charles Henry Pearson 
was clearly a man of very remarkable gifts, and he had all the 
advantages save that of health ; but, if we except his book entitled 
“National Life and Character,” which obtained a momentary 
success some years ago, his career was a series of fiascoes. While 
his contemporaries were rising to the highest posts, Pearson 
was engaged in obscure hack-work, in accepting and resigning a 
succession of ill-paid appointments at home or in the Colonies. 
His own account of himself is interesting in a very high degree ; 
but he fails to explain what it was exactly that kept him down. 
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So far as we can gather, his indecision of character and a certain 
querulousness of temperament were his worst enemies, He was 
the son of Evangelical parents, and the austere regimen of the 
household crushed the gaiety out of the boy’s soul. When he 
was six years old he lay awake exclaiming “ O wretched man that 
Iam! Who shall deliver me from the body of this death ?” He 
learned little at Tonbridge Grammar School, and at Rugby he 
was sedulously idle. Pearson ridicules the popular idea of Armold 
as an educational reformer. Even in Tait’s time “we learned 
nothing but Latin and Greek, and those very imperfectly,” There 
was one short lesson once a week in French and German, and, 
as a matter of fact, Mr. Goschen was habitually surrounded in the 
school quad and “ invited” to give a rapid rendering of the day's 
task. On his own confession, Pearson was “ disgracefully idle 5 
far as school work was concerned,” and when he reached the 
Fifth, of which Cotton, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, was master, 
it was found convenient to remove him, At Easter 1847 he was 
sent to King’s College, under Maurice and Brewer, and here he 
learned all that a school can teach. The free system suited him 
exactly. 


“Such discipline as there was rested upon the tact and 
masterfulness of the lecturer and the good feeling and sense 
of honour of the students. Of two distinguished men Pro. 
fessor Maurice kept order badly, though I do not know that 
the signs of it were worse than remiss attendances and a dis. 
position to riotous applause. Professor Brewer, on the other 
hand, had his classes completely in hand, and you might have 
heard a pin drop while he was speaking. If a pupil was in 
attentive or lazy, Brewer drove him summarily out of the 
class ; the dread of this was a strong motive for work, partly 
because dismissal from lecture would lead to awkward ques. 
tions at home, and partly because we all knew Brewer to be an 
incomparable teacher.” 


Pearson served as a special constable during the Chartist 
movement, and an attack of pleurisy contracted at this time 
crippled him for life. His indecision showed itself character- 
istically when he was called upon to choose a profession. He 
had a fancy for the army or for the Indian Civil Service: his 
father vetoed the one, the death of a friendly director closed the 
door of the other, and Pearson then chose to be a solicitor. Upon 
one point he was resolved ; he would not go to either University. 
It is, therefore, not surprising to find him entered at Oriel soon 
afterwards under Dr. Hawkins, the Jenkins of Newman’s “ Loss 
and Gain.” Oriel was then living on its old reputation ; it was 
poorly represented in the class-lists; its tutors were either in- 
efficient or diffident, and the undergraduates were inclined to be 
raffish. A scholarship at Exeter gave Pearson an excuse for 
migrating, and in 1852 he took a first, refused to be called to the 
Bar, and devoted himself to medicine. He might have been a 
Fellow of All Souls, had he not read the statutes, which pre 
scribed very strict residence. Acland, who had had similar 
scruples, quoted Dean Gaisford’s argument : “ Well, Acland, your 
father was a fellow of All Souls, and your eldest brother was a 
fellow of All Souls, and A. and B. and C., whom you know and 
respect, were all fellows; and none of them felt themselves 
hampered by this scruple. And if you think it necessary to enter- 
tain doubts where they didn’t, all I can say is that I think you 
must be a very conceited young fellow.” Pearson, for once, w3s 
firm, and was content to wait for a fellowship at Oriel. 

Meanwhile, abandoning medicine, he accepted a_lectureship 
at King’s College, began to write for the weekly reviews, and 
became joint-editor of the National Review with Walter Bagehot. 
It was an unlucky experiment which alienated both Unitarians 
and Broad Churchmen, and it made for Pearson a formidable 
enemy in the person of the historian Freeman. An attempt at 
farming in Australia came to nothing, and he was soon back agait, 
founding Republican clubs, lecturing on modern history, writing 
historical works which did not sell. He could not settle down 
definitely, his political friends did nothing for him, and in 1871 
the unlucky man made for Australia once more. His restlessness 
was as marked here as elsewhere. Sheep-farming at Haverhill 
did not satisfy his ambition, and he was glad enough to take a 
lectureship on Modern History at Melbourne University, to 
write for the Age, to be appointed Principal of the Ladies 
Presbyterian College at Melbourne, a post which he held for 
over two years, when he drifted into politics. It was scarcely 
the life for which he seemed fitted. Sharp as his own pen 
was, he winced at the rough rhetoric spent upon him by the 
Argus, shrank from the impertinences and social indignities 
put upon him by political opponents, and was altogether too don- 
nish and too sensitive to the inconveniences of Colonial politics. 
All this part of Pearson’s career is excellently told by Mt 
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Stebbing, who shows that, with all his drawbacks, Pearson 
not only won a considerable reputation as a speaker, but that he 
helped as Minister to revolutionise the educational system of 
Victoria. It really appeared as though there was no position in 
Colonial politics to which Pearson might not aspire if he chose ; 
once more his strange infirmity of will led him back to Eng- 
land as Secretary to the Agent-General of Victoria. He lived 
long enough to witness the success of his “ National Life and 
Character,” and to revise the second edition. And that is the 
story of a life which opened with so much promise and even 
brilliance. Yet, on the whole, Pearson himself was satisfied, and 
perhaps he was right. He was not a great man, nor a man with 
casual flashes of greatness; he was an admirable specimen 
of the refined, earnest, cultured English gentleman, who never 
found a great opportunity, but who did the work that fell to him 
with a devotion to duty which is beyond all praise. 


A SPORTING COUNTY 


“In the North Countree.” By W. Scarth Dixon. London: 


Richards. 10s. 6d. 


In these days of gate-money racing and large stakes it is a 
pleasure to look back with Mr. Scarth Dixon on the happy old 
times when winners of a classic race would compete a week later 
ina {50 plate. Yorkshire was the county far excellence for racing 
then, and, Mr. Scarth Dixon tells us, men would walk from North- 
allerton to York and even Doncaster to see the horse they fancied 
run, and that when they had no pecuniary interest in the race. 
Many of the small countryside meetings have since been swept 
away by that cleanest of all new brooms—the Jockey Club, which 
figures in Turf history as a mercilessly sane body, too progressive, 
vandal, and coldly provident altogether for the lover of old ways. 
In other parts of England the influence of capitalism may affect 
the true old sporting spirit, just as it is demoralising to public taste 
ina thousand different ways ; but it seems that in Yorkshire sport 
is still easily first and Mammon nowhere. 

“In the North Countree” is a book for all sportsmen, and 
Yorkshiremen in particular. Racing, hunting, horse and cattle- 
breeding are impartially chronicled ; and it is not for want of 
taking pains that Mr. Scarth Dixon has been unable to gather 
material for an exhaustive account of horse, hound, and herd in 
the county. It is easy to see that his diligent researches have 
been a work of devotion. The records of the York and Ainsty, 
the Bilsdale and the Sinnington, though necessarily fragmentary» 
are full of interest. The York and Ainsty, we learn, were 
established in 1818. At first fox and hare were hunted 
alternately, and no regular huntsman was kept, the hounds 
being handled by one of the committee or joint-masters. 
In 1853 that famous sportsman, Sir Charles Slingsby, took 
over the hounds, introduced new blood into the kennels, went 
in for breeding largely, and was most particular in his graft- 
ing. When he resigned, after sixteen years, the pack had 
developed wonderfully ; to-day there is none more fashionable 
out of the Shires. In the Bilsdale and Sinnington, Yorkshire 
boasts the oldest packs in the kingdom. The country has been 
hunted continuously since the Duke of Buckingham was Master 
220 years ago. At one time in the last century the Sinnington 
was managed by a hunt ciub of which the subscription was only 
los.; but fines contributed substantially to the support of the 
hounds. Every member of the hunt not up to the kill was fined 
5s. “Then it was customary to repair to the nearest house of 
entertainment after a fox had been killed, and, after having done 
justice to a good dinner, to spend the evening with jest and song ; 
and every member not attending the said dinner was fined 2s. 6d. 
A bonus of 5s. was also paid by the churchwardens of each parish 
in which a fox chanced to be killed.” Such were the “good old” 
rough-and-ready days, when every dale had its scratch pack of 
trencher-fed hounds. These annals of the famous Yorkshire 
kennels, stud-farms, and training stables are sure to be welcomed 
by the devoted Tyke, though the mere Southerner may complain 
that there is too much “annals” and too little anecdote. 


THE NEW OLD TESTAMENT 


“Old Testament Theology ; or, the History of Hebrew Religion. 
Volume II. : the Deuteronomic Reformation in Century VII. 
B.C.” By Archibald Duff, LL.D, BD. London: Black. 15s. 


IN the year 662 a national reformation was carried out among the 
Israelites by Josiah, occasioned, it will be remembered, by Hilkiah’s 
discovery of a “book of the law.” This reformation is the central 
point in the scheme of Dr. Duff's valuable work. In his first 
Volume, published nine years ago, he gave us a study of the four 
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prophets—Isaiah, Amos, Micah, and Hosea—whose preaching 


paved the way for moral reform. In the present volume we have 
a brief analysis of the prophecies of Nahum and Zephaniah, as 
describing the moral condition of the people of Israel at the com- 
mencement of Josiah’s reign. Then he turns his attention to the 
“book of the law,” which was the immediate cause of the reforma- 
tion. This, he concludes, was the Deuteronomic code, which, 
again, is clearly based upon earlier records and history. What, 
then, were these? They were, answers Dr. Duff, those ancient 
narratives written by authors of different schools at considerable 
intervals, which afterwards were welded together by unknown 
editors into the form in which they appear in our Bible. But it 
is important that we should understand clearly the composite 
nature of these records. For instance, even the average Bible- 
reader is aware, in these days, that two distinct accounts are 
given in Genesis of the Creation and the Flood. He has pos- 
sibly heard also that it is possible to differentiate the passages 
of the oldest books of the Bible into two classes—the one in 
which the word standing for “God” is “ Jehovah,” the other 
in which it is “Elohim.” But Dr. Duffs method carries us 
beyond this. He seeks to subdivide further each class ; he tells us 
that this passage was written by Er (viz. by the oldest writer of the 
Elohistic school), that by E2, and so on. This kind of thing is, of 
course, not much better than guesswork, but his analysis of the 
differing views and ideas of the Jehovistic and Elohistic writers is 
most admirable. And he gives us first the Jehovistic and then 
the Elohistic narrative from Genesis to Kings. He takes, in other 
words, those composite documents which are translated in our 
Bibles and separates them into their component parts. By the time 
this task is completed, his present volume ends. It is, as will 
have been seen, subsidiary to the real theme of the work—the 
Reformation of Josiah. It helps us to understand the nature of 
the records upon which the Deuteronomic code was based, which 
in turn had so great an influence at the time of this Reformation. 
Perhaps its chief interest for the general reader will be found in 
the new translation here furnished of the earlier Biblical books. 
The spelling of proper names is, perhaps, a little pedantic. It 
was bad enough to find the Oswy, Alfred, and Canute, of whom 
we read as children, transformed by modern historians into Oswiu, 
Aelfred, and Cnut. But it is still worse to meet in Dr. Duff’s 
volume with Icchaq, Ribhqah, la’aqobh, and Shemu El—a/ias 
Isaac, Rebecca, Jacob, and Samuel. And the translation itself, 
although it may reproduce Hebrew idiom with some exactitude, 
reads rather curiously. Here are two well-known passages in their 
new form :— 


“So there they are, both of them innocently naive, the 
Adham man and his Ishshah, and they would not blush at 
themselves at all. And it was the Nachash serpent that was 
innocently naive more than any living thing of the field which 
divine Iahweh had made.” 

Again: 
**O Sha’ul! and Iehonathan ! 
Those who got loved, and who were delightful in their life ! 
And it was in their death that they did not get parted. 
More than eagles were they light-winged, 
And more than lions were they well knit. 
It was Iehonathan’s bow that did not get frightened back !” 


To sum up: the scientific student of the Old Testament may 
differ from Dr. Duffs conclusions on some details, but will recog- 
nise the profound learning and industry of this volume. To the 
general reader it may seem rather revolutionary, but none the less 
it will interest him. And, after all, his reverence for the Penta- 
teuch need not be in any way lessened, even if henceforward he 
must regard it as a mosaic rather than as a Mosaic compilation. 


“IOTA”’? AGAIN 


“The Minx.” By “Iota” (K. Mannington Caffyn). 
Hutchinson. 6s. 


London: 


THOSE of our readers who have perused “ The Yellow Aster” 
will want no more minute description of the latest offspring of 
“Tota” than the general assurance that, with a distinct advance, 
“The Minx” is “another of the same.” A curious phase of the 
century’s end this class of fiction. The author of “The Yellow 
Aster” and her sisters are all in the same boat, not a literary 
vessel. Their work is often done with a certain dexterity or at 
least vivacity of style, their descriptions are often done with a 
certain picturesqueness and, in their feminine characters, with a 
certain entertaining a/ice and meaning. But their inspiration is 
rarely literary. They have contemplated certain problems and 
injustices, and it is to their credit that they have taken them to 
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heart so deeply that they ache, as it were, till they express them 
in print. Their problems are usually as old and out of date as 
those theological difficulties of the Rev. Robert Elsmere which 
Mrs. Humphry Ward quite innocently set forth with her portentous 
gravity as though they had contained the very latest crux in 
modern speculation. The Germans have not got over to this 
day the contemptuous derision with which they observed our 
seriousness over Mr. Elsmere. But the point was that Mr. 
Elsmere’s situation seemed a very novel one to his creator, and 
the difficulties of the heroine of “Iota” and other lady- 
novelists are quite as new to them. We called their move- 
ment interesting to the observer of our social system, and 
so it is. But its social interest derives not so much from the 
questions which are seen to occupy the public mind and which 
bring these ladies out a-tilting as from the proof that is afforded 
of the new activity and widened scope of modern woman, A few 
years before its appearance “ A Yellow Aster” would have struck 
the world, the little limited novel-reading world at least, like a 
colliding comet. At the date of its actual appearance this novel 
was one of many similar luminaries. To-day the indubitable clever- 
ness of the tale does not prevent its successor from seeming 
the rule rather than the exception. You know very well before 
you open “ The Minx” the sort of thing it will contain : the slim, 
sensitive heroine, the crusade in which she must embark, the 
worldlings who must fear, the stray men who must go down before 
her lectures like so many nine-pins, her ultimate arrival in the 
port of a strong man’s arms. You expect and you find a consider- 
able acuteness of style and observation. “Iota” is plainly a very 
clever person, as people nowadays understand and accept clever- 
ness. Yet her vivid and, on the whole, well-written story is not 
so remarkable for coherence of plot or convincingness of character. 
The charm and fascination of the eponymous heroine are the only 
explanation of her career, but you do not quite believe in either. 
When a novelist after perpetual assurances of her heroine's gifts 
of character and person leaves you sceptical, and ever so little 
bored, she has scarcely conquered in her mé/ier. Yet there may 
be much clever writing in a tract. 

The “ Minx” was Miss Joyce Anstiss. She came from a country 
parsonage among sportsmen—the Halloweses, the squire, his clever 
kind silver-haired second wife, and Jock his good-natured cap- 
able son. ‘She realised swiftly that with purpose, opinion, and 
principles to uphold, therein lies tragedy.” Backing her principles 
with considerable courage, she rebuked Jock Hallowes and his 
fellow-sportsmen at the moment of the kill, after a hard run, and 
was cheered for her courage by those she arraigned. Then, flying 
off on her bicycle, she hurt her ankle, and, being overtaken by 
Mr. Hallowes, had perforce to let herself be carried home by him. 
She was disgusted when she found he believed ina God. “‘Do 
you mean to say you believe in such things?’ There was a 
shrillness in Joyce’s voice that made him wince. ‘Have you 
sifted the evidence? Have you examined things? They told 
me—they told me—that you were clever!’ She felt faint with 
surprise. Had he been a mere fox-hunter ; a lustreless attenuated 
curate ; a bearer of burthens ; a girl who curls her front hair and 
tightens her waist; but this——” That gives the poor “ Minx’s” 
measure what time she embarked on her voyage of discovery. 
Her soul was faint with love of humanity and noble deeds. In 
James Coates, a noble earnest soul, and worker for the ameliora- 
tion of the masses, she thought she had found what she wanted. 
But when she saw Jock Hallowes lying senseless and apparently 
moribund, nature told her that she loved Jock not James. 
Naturam expellas furcé, you see. The conflict between the 
two passions in the “ Minx’s” breast; her worship for the 
man who realised her ideals; her human adhesion to the man 
whom she simply loved, might have been made more sincerely 
moving. James, the hero, is not entirely credible, save in the last 
page, when he follows in his mind the happy pair on their wedding 
tour in “that wonderful first journey together which he had 
missed.” And the “ Minx,” unhappily, is less interesting. If Iota 
could but have revised and simplified her story and her style— 
the dialogue is sometimes overwrought with epigram—she might 
have made an honest woman, in a quite literary and metaphorical 
sense, of her “ Minx.” For there is heart in many of her pages. 
Cecilia Hallowes, among the subsidiary characters, is well drawn, 
and it is very plain that the book has had its birth in much honest 


feeling and reflection. 
THREE NOVELS 
“The West End.” By Percy White. London: Sands. 6s. 


AT school it is always the humourist with the serious face who 
causes laughter to blossom into impositions. His success is 
repeated by the serious humourist of society, the secret being a 
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sustained pose that seems sufficient to make every hypocrite a 
“happy hypocrite” in the end. The sensibility of Count Fosco 
and Mr. Pecksniff never fails to provoke succulent mirth. It is as 
if the demon were a baby, surfaced with chubby innocence, a witty 
ingénu. But what, we can imagine Mr. White saying, if the cad 
also assumed the rd/e of ingénu, assumed it so fundamentally that 
his self-righteousness should appear to be a conviction? Hence 
Mr. Bailey-Martin, who, though a cad not untainted with a kind of 
careful profligacy, haunts us with a sense of his innate respecta. 
bility. Who can imagine the slang phrase altered to “all my eye 
and Bailey-Martin” ? It would be a rakish absurdity. To proceed, 
the toady of Mr. Street’s Bantocks was certainly of the same 
gallery as Mr. Bailey- Martin, a fact which may lead to the error 
that the philosophical family dependent and eavesdropper who 
unfolds with undeviating, serious dryness the story of “The West 
End” is indebted to the Bantocks. As a matter of fact, he is Mr, 
Bailey-Martin plus bowels. It is the will of his uncle, the jam 
manufacturer, to storm society. This he does with the assistance 
of his “‘ pea-green Machiavelli,” as his nephew is styled. Society 
has an obscurant effect on the character of every one in his house 
except Miranda, his daughter. Mrs. Treadaway, his wife, was 
involved in “an agreeable atmosphere of polite rakishness, which 
is peculiarly attractive to innocent women.” As for the son, his 
particular deflection from sobriety may be gathered from the 
remark, “ What honest youth has not dreamt of consoling some 
sprightly and fascinating dame ‘mated to a fool’?” Sir John, 
however—yes, he became a baronet—“ desired that no counten- 
ance should be given to people who treated British domesticities 
superciliously, unless their wealth were great or their rank im. 
posing.” The book is rather too long, but ft is certainly very 
clever, and is to be commended for avoiding the excessive uphol- 
stery characteristic of such stories. The scent of rottenness is 
happily mitigated by the fragrant presence of Miranda, who finds 
an ally even in Machiavelli. Nor are all those who stumble or 
wallow entirely bad. At the end the war is brought in to show 
how “women turned to the Litany for comfort who a few weeks 
before had made Providence a target for their epigrams.” That 
life can be real, even on the rim of Hyde Park, is perhaps the 
moral of “ The West End.” 


“The Gifts of Enemies.” By G. E. Mitton. London: Black. 65, 


Mr. Mitton in his latest book talks of many things, but county 
cricket and company-promoting are his main themes. It is a 
clever book of the solid type, with much keen observation of men 
and women. Sir Neil Hawtrey, left penniless at the death of his 
father, turns “pro.” and gives occasion for one or two good 
chapters on cricket, before, under a cloud, he has to give it up and 
becomes a financial journalist. The plot is complex but well 
worked out and the two heroines are admirably contrasted ; Mrs. 
Ventris, original, clever, and energetic, and Marjory, the “ creamy 
English girl,’ very refined, very charming, but—rather dull. 
There is plenty of incident, also, and one or two of Mr. Mitton’s 
“scenes” are very good. The author shows much ingenuity in 
getting his characters into mental “tight places” ; Mrs. Ventris 
learns by “the gift of an enemy” that a former marriage of her 
husband’s which he only regarded as a joke was really binding 
At the same time she finds out she loves Neil ; and Neil discovers 
that in doing his duty by publishing facts which will ruin the 
Novopetros Company he will ruin Mr. Ventris. It would be 
unfair to tell what follows ; but in the end virtue is rewarded, ex- 
cept perhaps in the case of Marjory, who elopes with the fraudulent 
company- promoter. 


“To the Healing of the Sea.” 
Smith, Elder. 6s. 


Whether the author made his tale to fit ** Old Tom Brown,” or 
whether “Old Tom” came into it quite naturally, is a question 
that troubled the present reviewer a little at first. After some 
further progress he ceased to care, being conscious only that the 
jovial Irishman was delightful in every way. But for “Tom 
Brown’s” doings and sayings there would not be much in the 
book to call for remark; the American railway millionaire, and 
Wall Street stock gambles are becoming old stuff of fiction. But 
to create a character like “‘Old Tom Brown” with such constant 
sparkle of language and incident is a real achievement. His 
explanation of why he drinks double drams at sea is a delightful 
example: “If I look at my glass and the sea at the same time, it 
looks like such a blessed little whisky to such an infernal lot of 
water, that I’ve got to put two drinks into one to keep on speaking 
terms with myself.” An author capable of sustaining a character 
like “ Old Tom Brown” on the level of the present book should 
forsake the beaten paths of story-making and do himself justice 
in fresher, more appropriate fields. 


3y Francis H. Hardy. London: 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


Ir is clearly no small matter to establish even a halfpenny 
journal. Mr. C. Arthur Pearson tells the Sua that the Daily 
Express is at the moment costing him £250 a day ; that the cost 
of plant and preliminary work generally made the first copy of the 
paper worth just about £100,000 ; that to found the Zxfress will 
require not less than two years of very hard work and £250,000 ; 
and that the next person who wants to found a daily paper in 
London must be prepared to spend half a million on it. It only 
remains to add that Mr. Pearson is cheerful and confident, and that 
the Express reflects his spirit. 


“We have used diplomatic office as a kind of substitute 
for a Royal Literary Fund.” 


Thus the New York Nad¢ion. And then our contemporary goes on 
to point out that America’s lettered diplomats have included 
Irving, Bancroft, Marsh, and Lowell, and it might have added 
Hay. The Nation evidently imagines that the Royal Literary 
Fund exists to reward success. As a matter of fact, if it exists for 
anything at all, it exists to reward failure—creditable failure at 
times, but more often failure of another sort. Sir Walter Besant, 
who was himself a member of the Council of the Fund for some 
years, long since placed it on record that grants from the Fund 
too frequently went into the pockets of persons whose “services 
to literature” were so slight as to be scarcely worth mentioning, 
And the Fund does not appear to have denied the soft impeach- 
ment. 


From a list of titles of books printed exactly as they were 
written in booksellers’ orders we select the following : 


Boy, Muscle and Peat (Bog Myrtle and Peat). 

Founders and Heretics (Frondes Agrestes). 

Pharaoh's Life of Christ (Farrar’s Life of Christ). 

Boy Hero of Walthamstow (Boy Hero, by Walsham How). 
Harry Stockle’s Masterpiece (Aristotle’s Masterpiece). 
Across the Russian’s Nose (Across Russian Snows). 
Improver’s Story (Improvisatore). 

God Aim us by a Farmer (Gaudeamus, by Farmer). 


To these, of course, it is only necessary to add “ Unpleasant 
Pshaws,” “ Plain Widows by Kipling,” “ Little Maurice of Italy,” 
“The Fowler’s Thread,” “ Farringdon Street,” and “ The Christian 
Boy by Corelli.” 


Here is a quaint letter, lately received by Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. : 

Couva Savuna 

Wednesday 

23 May 

Louis E. Weekes 

Hamilton & Dear 
Sir. 

I have 
embrace the opportunity to a rite you these few lines, hoping 
that the result may be prosperous. Dear Sir this my letter is 
to inform you that I requested to have some Educational 
Books. Dear Sir I do respectfully ask you, to kindly let me 
have some catalogues with all different prises and I will send 
for as many as I requir in the next current mail. 

Yours 
Truly sincerity 
& affectionate 
Friend, S. E. Weekes 
Couva, Savuna 
Trinidad. 


. Hamilton & Dear Sir” and “ yours truly, sincerity & affectionate 
friend” are worth remembering. 


Much has been said of the fascination exercised by ugly men. 
In some, like Cyrano de Bergerac, it has been a case of their 
swords exceeding the length of their noses ; in others, the charm 
has been more difficult to define. Take the late G. H. Lewes, 
who was notoriously plain. Mrs. Lynn Linton, the implacable on 
$0 many subjects, wrote : “ Frankly sensual, frankly self-indulgent, 
and enjoying, he was the born Epicurean—the natural Hedonist. 
Life to him meant love and pleasure ; and he had that bright and 
expansive quality which makes pleasure and finds it everywhere. 
In work and in idleness, in the saxs facon of Bohemianism and 
in the more orderly amusements of conventional society, in 
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scientific discussion and in empty persiflage he was equally at home, 
and wherever he went there was a patch of intellectual sunshine in 
the room. . . The brightness and versatility of Lewes and the 
wonderful expressiveness of his eyes made one forget the unlovely 
rest.” Charlotte Bronté, who, by the way, gave Mr. Rochester in 
“ Jane Eyre” a “ decisive nose, more remarkable for character than 
beauty,’ wrote June 12, 1850: “I have seen Lewes too... I 
could not feel otherwise to him than half-sadly, half tenderly— 
a queer word that last, but I use it because the aspect of Lewes’s 
face almost moves me to tears : it is so wonderfully like Emily’s— 
her eyes, her features, the very nose, the somewhat prominent 
mouth.” Under this passage Mr. Shorter prints the few words 
omitted by Mrs. Gaskell in a footnote to his new edition of the 
“Life.” As Mr. Meredith says, “ Earth makes all sweet.” 


The eighth volume of Messrs. Gay & Bird’s “ Bibelots” will 
take the form of “ An Elizabethan Garland,” and is to be followed 
by a volume of “Johnsoniana.” Both booklets, we are assured, 
will be edited by “ Mr, J. Potter Briscoe, V.P.L.A., F.R.H.S.,” &c. 
Mr. Potter Briscoe, one remembers, put his F.R.H.S. on the title- 
page of the “ Bibelot” Keats. May we hope that he will chain up 
his “V.P.L.A.” until “An Elizabethan Garland” and “ John- 
soniana” are well through the press ? 


A correspondent reminds us that Mr. Burgin's dedication, ‘* To 
—Yov,” quoted in this column last week, has already been used by 
Mr. I. Zangwill, who prefixed it to his volume of essays and 
sketches, “ Without Prejudice.” This, no doubt, will be a great 
blow to Mr. Burgin ; but we cannot help it. 


Mr. Austin, if not what one might term an entirely successful 
Laureate, has at least been a godsend to Mr. Punch. But in the 
view of Mr. Punch, Mr. Austin’s “ Mafeking” was sheer parody, 
and as all parody which does not appear in Pwach is villainous, 
Mr. Punch feels hurt. And the following is his manner of re- 
lieving his feelings : 


“‘ Time was when we believed we had in you 
A mine of practically priceless treasure, 
A sempiternal source of revenue, 
An ocean all unplumbed to tap at leisure. 


You were the flower from which, with honest toil, 
We busy bees contrived to gather honey ; 

But now you grudge us our laborious spoil, 
And grow, yourself, deliberately funny ! 


Shifting your réle from butt to bombardier, 
The victim once and now the bold aggressor, 
You enter, at a bound, the comic sphere 
And bravely parody your predecessor ! 


Alfred, be generous as you are great ! 

Urge not your claim to humour quite so hotly ! 
You have your laureate’s panoply of state, 

Leave us our fool’s prerogative of motley!” 


Now, we suppose, “Alfred” may depend on being let alone for 
quite two issues. 


What is happening to the Anglo-Saxon drama? The Mew 
York Evening Post, in an article on the close of the theatrical 
season in New York City, found occasion to observe that “the 
increase of coarseness in the theatre, and the complacency with 
which offences against good taste are regarded by audiences sup- 
posed to be representative of the most highly cultivated classes of 
the community, are among the most disquieting social phenomena 
of the day.” Commenting upon which statement a prominent 
Winnipeg journal says : 


“ Here in Winnipeg this observation can be endorsed as 
containing a great deal of truth, and the recent rush to a 
theatre in Winnipeg in the expectation of seeing something 
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indecent, in which a number of most respectable citizens 
joined, was no very great tribute to the sentiment for the 
elevation of the stage.” 


O, Winnipeg, how could you?—and with such a name too! And 
can it be possible that the play which a “number of respectable 
citizens ” rushed to was of English manufacture ? 


Not all the ozone of the Atlantic can disperse the glories of 
the English tongue. Here are a few “remarks” lately perpe- 
trated by members of the Chicago City Council in open chamber 
assembled : 


“*T ain’t a-goin’ to stand fer deprivin’ the police of no 
necessitaries of life.’ 

‘All men in accordance to our doctrine is free.’ 

‘I don’t believe that Ald. Powers has never brought any- 
thing into this Council only in good faith and I won't.’ 

‘This advice that is being attempted to give to-night is 
a Jonah,’ 

‘You're a jay and a cucumber if you say I’m a lamb in 
wolf’s clothes.’ 

‘The press has been hollerin’ ! 
corrupt me.’ 

‘The whole city will advocate what I done.’ 

‘Me and my colleague what represents my ward will stand 
together like a man.’ 

‘That ward of his’n may be O. K., and I’m not saying it 
ain’t, but my ward is the banner of the constellation.’ 

‘Gentlemen, oar brave firemen braves the terror of the 
night and risks his life to save innocent women. Gentlemen, 
our policemen is waylaid and slugged by thieves and robbers 
at all times he runs the risk of, and yet, gentlemen, he don’t 
get as much as we. Gentlemen, I say, gentlemen, is wages 
half what the men is entitled to?’” 


Let her yell; they can’t 


A correspondent sends us some “ Lines written in a volume of 
Wordsworth’s Sonnets,” which, he says, “I happened to scribble 
just now fora friend.” As an example of sonnet-making on the 
spur of the moment, they are not at all bad : 


“ Wordsworth, who wrote of city, country, tree, 
With music matchless as Apollo’s own, 
Now times are changed, the Muse’s spirit’s flown, 
And British singing birds have ceased to be. 
Instead we've great R. K. and A. and B., 
Who will not let our English tongue alone, 
Twisting and turning, heedless of her moan, 
Ah, give us back thy virtue. Let us see 
How ill it is to vulgarise, degrade, 
With glib impertinence, and speech inane, 
The tongue which Milton used, which Shakespeare made. 
Gone is thy harmony, the passionate pain 
Which filled thy verse. Yet surely once again 
One absent-minded songster will be sane.” 


A FIRST GLANCE AT 


History, &c. 


NEW BOOKS 


‘* Byzantine History in the Early Middle Ages,” by Frederic Harrison. 
The Rede Lecture for 1900. ‘‘In the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries 
we may trace a civilisation around the Bosphorus which, with all its evils 
and the seeds of disease within it, was in one sense far older than any 
other in Europe, in another sense was far more modern; which pre- 
served things of priceless value to the human race; which finally dis- 
proved the fallacy that there had ever been any prolonged break in 
human evolution; which was the mother and the model of secular 
churches and mighty kingdoms in Eastern Europe, churches and king- 
doms which are still not willing to allow any superiority to the West, either 
in the region of State organisation or of spiritual faith.” (Macmillan. 
Pp. 64. 25. 6d.) 

‘Annals of Sandhurst,” by Major A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. “A 
chronicle of the Royal Military College from its foundation to the present 
day, with a sketch of the history of the Staff College.” 
book and finely illustrated. (Heinemann. Pp. 318. 103s.) 

‘**An Historical Handbook to Chelsea,” by Reginald Blunt. The 
best guide to Chelsea that has yet been issued. Contains a large number 
of illustrations, including special views of Carlyle’s house, study, &c. 
(Lamley & Co., 1 Exhibition Road, S.W. Pp. 184.) 


A handsome 


Fiction 


‘* African Nights’ Entertainment,” by 4. J. Dawson. ‘*Drawn, 
during the last three or four years, from out the tale of a wandering life ; 
envolumed here as a tribute to the memory of those who, having most 
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bravely adventured, can never return to tell the story, the * African 
Nights’ Entertainment’ is dedicated, with all comradely regard, to the 
Empire’s adventurers.” The ‘* Empire’s adventurers,” and Messrs, 
Mudie’s adventurers also, will find here a book to please them. It is g 
budget of really clever stories, and though bulky, not a bit too large, 
(Heinemann. Pp. 358. 6s.) 

“*The Knights of the Cross,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz, done into 
English by Jeremiah Curtin. ‘* Authorised and unabridged translation,” 
For a frontispiece we are given an interesting portrait of the author and 
the translator. (Dent. 2 vols. Pp. 412 and 346. 45. 6d. per vol.) 

** Social Sinners,” by Emile A. alier. Mr. Palier is a trifle amazing 
at times. For example: ‘* She procured a weapon, loaded it, and went 
in search of him. For three days she could not find him... . Finally, 
one day as she entered his office, she saw him standing and talking to a 
clerk, whereupon she whipped out her weapon, and exclaiming, ‘ Take 
this, you betrayer,’ began firing at him. He crouched behind a desk for 
protection, and she, thinking that her devilish work had been accom. 
plished, turned the weapon on herself and fired. She was more successful 
with herself than with her betrayer.” In another place somebody calls 
somebody else, ‘* False man! deceiver!” with notes of exclamation, 
(Abbey Press, New York. Pp. 230.) 

‘The Beautiful Mrs. Leach,” by [Vinifred Graham. Mrs. Leach 
turns out a beauty :—‘* Witnesses who have heard your confessions carried 
along the tell-tale wire will not only bring the evidence of their lips 
against you, but certain articles procured from a deep well on the late Mr, 
Leach’s garden. The boots, with the larger soles fastened on; the 
dagger stained with human blood, and the valuables stolen from the body 
to feign an appearance of murder for robbery—these things, too, rise in 
judgment! You stand charged with sacrificing human life to quench your 
lust for gold! On that count you are now arrested. I commit you to 
the mercy of the law!” (Ward, Lock. Pp. 308. 35. 6d.) 

“© A Left-handed Swordsman,” by George Newcomen. An eighteenth- 
century romance, well done. (Smithers. Pp. 239. 6s.) 

**Caged,” by Headon Hill. Described on the title-page as “the 
romance of a lunatic asylum.” Mr, Hill tells his story in a business-like 
way, and though it is one of those stories which do not matter, you are not 
bored. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 336. 6s.) 

**Enoch Willoughby,” by James A. 
novel of serious intent. 
Pp. 356. 65.) 


Wickensham. An American 
The hero is admirably drawn. (Downey. 


Miscellaneous 


‘Things Seen,” by G. W. Steevens, selected and edited by G. S, 
Street, with a memoir by IV. £. Henley. ‘‘ Impressions of men, cities, 
and books,” reprinted from Blackwood, the Daily Mail, the National 
Observer, and other journals. (Blackwood. Pp. 318. 6s.) 

‘Pleasant Odes,” by 7. W. H. Crosland. Twelve ‘* Man-of-the- 
Hour ” pieces, reprinted from Zhe Outlook. (Arrowsmith. Pp. 154. 15.) 

‘“‘ The Story of Bird Life,” by IV. P. Pycroft. ** The object aimed at 
has been to present the main features of bird-life in a general way. Hence 
it is hoped this volume may prove of interest to bird-lovers the world 
over, not because it contains information about the birds of any particular 
neighbourhood or country; but rather, because it serves as a guide to 
what should be looked for and recorded, of the life history of birds 
wherever they may be met with.” The book is well written. (Newnes. 
Pp. 244. Is.) 

‘© Yesterday and To day in Kruger’s Land.” Sub-title :—‘* The Personal 
Knowledge and Experiences of a Lady from South Africa.” An interest- 
ing booklet, but rather thin where the war is concerned, (Stock. Pp 
88. Is.) 

“The Question of Right between England and the Transvaal.” 
Letters by the A¢. Hon. F. Max Miiller, with rejoinders by Professor 
Theodore Mommsen. Professor Max Miiller is for England, Professor 
Mommsen for the Boers. The discussion becomes a little personal at 
times, but it throws much light on the German view of Britain’s action in 
South Africa and is at once brisk and interesting. (Imperial South 
African Association, 66 Victoria Street, S.W. Pp. 44. 6d.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


To their ‘* Library of English Classics” Messrs. Macmillan have 
added Fielding’s ‘*Tom Jones,” in two volumes. Mr. A. W. Pollard 
supplies the customary bibliographical note, and the text followed is that 
of the edition of 1750, which embodies Fielding’s final revisions. (35. @ 
per vol.) 

Messrs. Adam & Charles Black are issuing a new illustrated ‘* School” 
edition of the works of Sir Walter Scott, with suitable notes and intro- 
ductions. The volumes to hand include ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” ‘‘ The Talisman,” 
*¢ Quentin Durward,” ‘‘ Marmion,”” and ‘‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ 
They are neatly got up, printed in clear type and on good paper, and the 
price of the novels is 1s. 6¢. and of the poems Is. per volume. 

From Mr, T. Fisher Unwin we receive a ‘ popular” edition of Afr 
A. B. Lloyd's interesting ‘In Dwarf Land and Cannibal Country.” All 
the original illustrations are included, and at 6s. the work deserves 4 
large sale. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co, send us a new edition of 
B. Bradshaw’s “Dictionary of Bathing-places, Climatic Health Resorts 
Mineral Waters, Sea-baths, and Hydropathic Establishments. 
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JUST OUT, 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


DAUGHTERS OF PLEASURE : te Bmewont, Author of "A 


Sen of Africa,” ‘‘ The Gentleman Digger,” &c. Cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE DERELICT AND TOMMY. 


Cloth, top edge gilt, 2 


“Cleverly written.” —Scotsman. 
“A romantic story w vhich holds one’s interest enthralled. 


BY A CANADIAN AUTHOR. 
‘ Story of London and Canada. 


4A CIRL OF THE NORTH : By Heven Muirecere. Second 


Edition. Cloth gilt, 6s, 

“Jt is piquant and up-to-date. Miss Mitec ete's sty'e is engé agingly direct and simple, 
and she has a natural talent for story- -telling.”—Saturday Revi 

“There | is some Clever writing in this n ovel, and the Canadian chapters are particu- 
larly fresh and picturesque. '—Outlook. 


By the Author of “ ’Twixt 
the Devil and the Deep Sea.” 


Nottingham Guardian. 


HER MAJESTY'S EDITION. 
IP VAN WINKLE, together with “THE 
R HOLLOW,” by WasutnGTon IRvING, and the com- 
plete ape rary and Theatrical History of ‘the Sti ory, by S. J. ADAIR Fitz-GERALD 
(Author “Fame the Fiddler”). Illustrated with Portraits of Mr. Tree, Miss 
Lily Hanbury, &c., and Drawings by W. G. Mein. Dedicated to Mr. H. Beer- 
bol m Tree. Crown 8vo. art cloth, decorative cover by Will Smart, top edge 
gilt, 2s. 


=SEN ME (Sarah 
SOME NOTABLE HAMLETS 6! "252°" 210" Gace 
Barrett, Beerbohm Tree, and Forbes Robertson). R ty Ctement Scott. With 


Iustrations by Will G. Mein, and an Appreciation of Mr. Clement Scott by 
L. Arthur Greening. Crown 8vo. buckram, top edge gilt, 2s. 6d 


NEBO s Tt _ ME RCuART OF SUSA. ADrimain Three Acts. By Ava. J. 


® Ferxerra., Small 8vo, handmade paper, art cloth, gilt 2s. ¢d. net. 
READY. 


AND THE TRUTH 
THE STRONG MAN. By 


THIRD EDITION NOW 


IDEAL PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Aro.to (The Scottish Hercules and Sandow's Challenger). Profusely Illustrated, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. €d. 
“It is a very sensible book, and Apollo knows what he is talking about.” 


OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE: 


Reing the Story of Evelyn Grey, Hospital 


Nurse. A realistic Tale of To-day, 
founded oa fact. By A New Writer. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Set forth with graphic and unsparing b'untness, and the realistic fidelity is enhanced 
by powe arf ‘ and vivid diction, There is, however, a pleasing love interest, | and many 
flashes of humorous relief lighten this sombre but cleverly-written story.”—Sunday 
Chronic-e. 

Complete Catalogue on Application. 
London: GREENING & CO., Lim., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


LEGEND OF SLEEPY | 


ABOUT | 


| In a few days will be published, AT THE 
| SIGN OF THE UNICORN, a Double 
| Summer Number of THE DOME: an Illus- 
trated Monthly Magazine and Review of Lite- 
rature, Music, Architecture, and the Graphic 
Arts. The Double Summer Number will in- 
augurate the Fourth Year of THE DOME 
and the Seventh Volume of its New Series. 
It will be cllustrated entirely by WOODCUTS, 
ancient and modern. The price will be Two 
| Shillings Net. ALTDORFER, by T. Sturge 
Moore, and GOYA, by Will Rothenstein (new 
volumes of THE ARTISTS LIBRARY, 
edited by Laurence Binyon), will also be ready 
ina few days, price Two Shillings and Six- 

pence each, Net. The First Annual Volume 
of THE CHORD: a Quarterly devoted to 
Music, ts now ready, bound in linen, price Five 
Shillings Net. The First Annual Volume of 
BELTAINE, the organ of the Irish Literary 
Theatre, edited by W. B. Yeats, 1s also ready, 
in brown boards, price One Shilling Net. 
THE APARTMENTS OF THE HOUSE, 
by Joseph Crouch and Edmund Butler, Archt- 
tects; THE FINER SPIRIT, by T. W. H. 
Crosland; VIGIL AND VISION, by W. H. 
| Phelps; ROSE-LEAVES, by Percy Osborn ; 
|and a Second Edition of OLD SCORES 

AND NEW READINGS, by John_ F. 
Runciman, will be published carly in July. 
_Lllustrated Catalogues will be sent on application. 
| 7 Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 








T he Autotype 
Fine Art Gallery, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Open Free heen from 10 to 6. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 


GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 
AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 
AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 


|  PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 
AUTOTY PES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
} 3ALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS. 
AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM THE 
*ARIS SA Ns. 


| 
| PICTURES FOR PRESENTS AND HOME DECORATION. 


| _ The AU TOTYPE COMPANY invite inspection of their extensive Collections 
| Of Framed Auto stvpes at their FINE ART GALLERY, 74 New Oxford Street, 

and at ‘** PICTURESQUE ENGLAND,” WOMAN'S EXHIBITION, 
| EARL’'S COURT. 


LUSTRATED LEAFLET FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE AUTOTYPE “COMPANY, 


74 New Oxfors Street, London. 

















In 1 vol. demy 4to. bound in vellum, price 2:s. net ; pestage 6d. 


DIANNE DE POYTIERS. 
LA GRANDE SENESCHALE DE NORMANDIE. 
A Monograph by MARIE HAY. 


With 14 Photogravure and Colour Prints. 








— 
| JOHN & E. BUMPUS, Lrtp., Booksellers to H.M. the Queen, 
350 OXFORD STREET, W. 





| BOOKS WANTED.—Kelmscott and Vale Press Publications 

Wanted, complete set or part. Good prices paid. 25s. each offered for any 

| presentation books with inscriptions written inside by Dickens, Thackeray, Morris, 

| Swinburne, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, or any notable authors. Please report any 

| books with Coloured Plates by Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson and other « 

| are and out-of-print books supplied. Please state wants.—BAKER’S GREAT 
OOKSHOP, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





PARIS EXHIBITION 
The Offices of THE OUTLOOK in Paris are 
at 30 Rue Taitbout, where Mr. F. Tennant 
Pain will be pleased to supply current and 
back numbers, and to receive advertisements. 





CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE._NOW READY. 


MR. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, with a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LITTLE ANNA MARK. 


BY S. R. CROCKETT, 


Author of ‘‘ Cleg Kelly,” ‘‘The Red Axe,” ‘‘ The Black Douglas,” &c, 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Water!oo Place, S.W. 
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== 
botels Emuseinents 
ABERYSTOITH.— The QUEEN'S HOTEL, faces the sea, | FIER MAJESTVS THEATRE. MR. TREE 


night at Aberystwith is ‘to a month at most watering places.” ft Atlantic 
. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 








within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. illiards, 

Tennis Lawn. 

BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. ead-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 


Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BOSCOMBE, Bournemouth.—THE CHINE HOTEL. 
Moderate inclusive charges. Only hotel on the cliff facing south, with uninter- 
rupted and magnificent sea views. French Chef. Superior Cuisine. 
Miss BARNETT, Manageress. 


EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the froprietor, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 


FOLKESTONE, BATES HOTEL.—Oldest established and 


most select Family Hotel in Folkestone. Good cooking, comfort, quiet, and good 
attention. Centrally situated, with extensive sea view. Private Gardens adjoining the 
as. Electric Light throughout. Tariff on application. 


GIRONIMO & PILCHER, Proprietors. 


SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 


Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated. Pas- 
senger lift. Boecial terms en pension for winter months. etirely under new 
management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 














“THE STANDARD PEN,” 


‘“‘THE PRIZE WINNER” 
“IN FOUNTAIN PENS.” 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE SALE OF FIRST-CLASS FOUNTAIN PENS. 
S?ECIAL TERMS TO RELIABLE AGENTS. 





““THE AMERICAN STANDARD FOUNTAIN PEN,” WARRANTED. 


This Pen has a Substantial 14 carat Gold Nib in it. 
Every variety of Points to suit all writers. 
Holder is of the best grade and finish. 
The Ink Feed and Ink Supply absolutely reliable. 
Fully Warr-_nted in every particular. 

RETAIL PRICE, 10s. Gd. 


In box complete. Fine, medium, or broad points. But in order to demonstrate our 
quality we will send Sample Pens to anyone 


POST FREE, ON RECEIPT OF 9Se 


Money returned if Pen is not what we say. 
MAKERS: 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., 


17 NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 


“THE INVINCIBLE FOUNTAIN PEN” 


Is the same style, but with a Cheaper Nib, at 2s. 6d. 





EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, a new version, in three acts, of the Romantic Play 
RIP VAN WINKLE. 
Rip van Winkle.......... Mr. TREE, 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15, 
Box Office (Mr. F. J. Turner) open ro ull 19. HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE, 








HAYMARKET. THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8. 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
MATINEE every Saturday, at 2.15. 





———a 


MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER 
THE MAN OF FORTY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30 (doors at 8). 
THE MAN OF FORTY, by Watrer Fritn. 
MATINEE to-day at 2.30. 
Box Office (Mr. E. Arnold) 10 till ro. 


ST: JAMES’S. 


ST. JAMES's, 
AVENUE THEATRE.— Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a New Play, entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S. Titheradge, Mr. C. M, 
Lowne; Miss B<lla Pateman, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Miss Lydia Rachel, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss J. Bateman, &c. At 8, HIS WIFE'S PICTURE. Doors 7.45. 

MATINEES to-day (Saturday), and every Wednesday, at 3.0. 








LYRIC THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM GREET. 
Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8. 
MATINEE every Wednesday, at 2.30. 
Mr. TOM B. DAVIS'S COMPANY in the New Musical Comedy, entitled 
FLORODORA. 
Book by Owen Hatt. Music by Lestie Stuart. Lyrics by Ernest Boyp-Jones 
and Paut Rubens. 





ROYALTY THEATRE, Shaftesbury Avenue.—Under the 
management of Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9, MAGDA. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by MRS. JORDAN. 
MATINEE of MAGDA every Wed. esday and Saturday, at 3. 





COMEDY THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM GREET. 
Under the Management of Miss JANeTT#& STEER. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8 o'clock, Mr. W. S. Gilbert's 
PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 
To be followed, at 10 o'clock, by COMEDY AND TRAGEDY. 


Box Office open 1o till 10, and all Libraries. 





Lducational 


———9—— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUILDFORD. 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly 500 feet, and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age. 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL, 





PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 

TLEMEN'’S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going © 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 





COWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 

Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (Ceath-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King's Cross. Rens from £60 a year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £go a year.—R. F. ASH WIN, M.A, 
Pemb. Coll , Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 





BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone, 
1,000 feet above sea-level, 





Pure Air, Charming Scenery. 


“OT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c: 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, #2 FAHRENHEIT, 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pazilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &6 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES. TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE, 
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ONANZA, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - - =-= - - £200,000. 


INTERIM REPORT for Twelve Months ending 30th April, 1900. 

















DIRECTORS. 


R. W. SCHUMACHER (Chazrman). C. S. GOLDMANN, ALTERNATE W. ADVE. 
E, BIRKENRUTH. F. MOSENTHAL. 


W. T. GRAIIAM. 


MANAGER. SECRETARY. TRANSFER SECRETARY. 
FRANCIS H, SPENCER. R. E. JAY. F. H. BARRY. 


LONDON COMMITTEE. 
S. NEUMANN. C. RUBE, L. WAGNER. 


LONDON SECRETARY.—ANDREW MOIR. 





HEAD OFFICE (Temporary) ses ane tee wee wee wee eee eee) A Mansion House Buildings, CAPE TOWN. 
LONDON OFFICE ... we oe ss ii ie ws eee es ia ian 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
PARIS CORRESPONDENTS ... ah cua at eal aa Banque Frangaise de l’Afeique du Sud, 9 Rue Boudreau. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS for the Financial Year ending 30th April, 1900. 


To the Shareholders, Bonanza, Limited. leaving a profit on working operations of 103.782 11s. 2d., equal to 

GENTLEMEN,—Your Directors have pleasure in submitting to you their | £3 8s. 9'sd. per ton crushed, which must be considered most satisfactory. 
Report for the year ending 3eth April, 1900, together with Balance Sheet and | ‘This profit is apart from the sum of £3,633 8s. 5d., which has accrued from 
Profit and Loss Account. The accounts submitted are unaudited since | interest and sundry revenue. 


gist July, 1899, and are compiled from the records available at the Company's | Gold estimated at the value of £9,300 was seized by the Government of 
office in Cape Town. Properly certified documents will be issued to you as | the South African Republic on 2nd October, 1839, and on the departure of 
soon as possible. the acting manager on 14th October a further amount, valued at £7,980, 


Shortly before the outbreak of hostilities, the Company, after having | which had been placed with the Company's Bankers for safe custody, was 
strictly observed all the laws of the land, had been forced finally to suspend | also taken possession of. The Insurance Company, with whom the gold was 
mining operations by the act of the Government of the South African Republic | insured, repudiates liability, and as this matter is now sub judice your 
in refusing any guarantee of safety to the men who might remain at work | Directors can only assure you that every effort will be made to protect the in- 
until the outbreak of the war which then appeared imminent. terests of the Company. 

War was declared by the Government of the South African Republic on | The Cash and Cash Assets, including the gold and also the stores seized 
1th October, 1899, and on 13th October the authorities took forcible posses- | by the Government, amount to £129,888 ss. 1od., after deducting all liabilities 
sion of the Bonanza, Limited. The Chairman thereupon addressed a forcible | except the old 5 per cent. tax on profits, which has been neglected. It will be 
protest to the Minister of Mines, Pretoria, pointing out that the Company, seen, therefore, that the Company will be in a position to pay a handsome 
until the outbreak of war, had taken every step to ensure the continuation of | dividend as soon as the mine is once more being worked for the benefit of 
work, and had succeeded in this in spite of the proclamations issued by the | the shareholders. The policy of husbanding all cash resources until the 
Government to the men, which had been considered by them to be most un- | political horizon is once more clear will, we trust, meet with the entire support 
Satisfactory and vague ; that after the Company had been forced to discontinue | of all shareholders. 
operations—practically by the attitude of the Government itself—the latter It will be noticed that in the Balance Sheet there is, figuring under 
now had forcibly taken possession of the mine with the view of working it | ‘‘Sundry Debtors,” a claim against the Johannesburg Pioneer G. M. Co., 
itself against all the interests of the shareholders of the Company. The | Limited. This claim amounts to £1,153 11s. 3d., and is owing to damage 
Chairman thereupon requested that the mine should be immediately restored | caused to the property of the Bonanza, Limited, by a caving-in of the Pioneer 
to the care of the persons connected with it. Mine. This matter will receive the full attention of your Directors on their 

This protest was warmly supported by the French Consul, M. Colomnies, | return to Johannesburg. 
acting on behalf of the French shareholders. The Minister of Mines visited . iE ; yom 
Johannesburg shortly afterwards, but no satisfaction could be obtained, and | es See Teme, 
the Government of the South African Republic has been working the property | During the year under review it was decided, upon the recommendation 
Since the above date. | of the Manager, to abandon the Siemens and Halske process for the treat- 

In concert with other mining companies on the Witwatersrand Gold Fields, | ™ent of slimes, and to erect an installation for the Zinc process instead. It 
your Directors decided, in September, 1899, to pay a special bonus of £25 to w.ll be noticed from the accounts that the expenditure in connection with this 
every workman who would remain at work until forced to leave through the | Matter, as well as with the purchase of a new mill engine and sundry other 
outbreak of hostilities. The object of this decision was to keep the mine at | extensions, has been charged to working costs. 

Work as long as possible, and at the same time to show the Company's No provision has been made for any depreciation, as the plant stands in 
appreciation of the loyalty of the men in having remained at their posts at the the books at extremely low values, and as from all accounts no very serious 
mine in spite of the extreme uncertainty of the political cutlook. It was also | damage has as yet been done to the plant by the Government employees. 
decided by the Directors that the heads of the various departments should, | The ordering of spare parts of machinery as well as of sundry other supplies, 
after the conclusion of hostilities and on the resumption of work, receive one | to enab’e the resumption of work to take place with as little delay as possible, 
half of their salaries covering a period of four months from 1st November, is now receiving the attention of your management. 

1899. Since then it has been resolved to continue this payment for a further 


Period of two months, and then again for two months more, in all to 3oth | GENERAL, 
June, 1900, as it is of the utmost importance that members of the staff should The Company's Title Deeds were removed from the South African Republic 
return to their posts immediately on the cessation of hostilities. These | prior to the Dec'aration of War, and since then every precaution has been 
Measures will, doubtless, have the fullest approval of shareholders. taken to safeguard the interests of the shareholders. 

ACCOUNTS, RAYMOND W. SCHUMACHER, Chairman, 


The accounts submitted show that during the period under review gold to | W. ADYE, Director. 


| . . 
the value of £152,405 4s. 11d, has been won at a cost of £48,622 13s. gc., | Cape Town: 12th May, rgoo, 


(Continued on page 670. 
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BONANZA, LIMITED —continued. 





Provisional Revenue and Expenditure Sheet for Twelve 
Months ending 30th April, 1900. 


On a basis of 30,191 tons milled. 




















EXPENDITURE. 
Cost per ton. Cost. 
ca; a - a a i-_ se & 
To Mining .. . ob 12 10°66 19.460 19 4 
— Milling oe » 4 0°26 ) 71 16 I 
ae Cyaniding (Sands) oe . °° 3 st2 177 5 8 
he =. (Slimes) o0 ‘. oe 1 6°85 2 "371 10 I 
3, General Expenses :— 
Audit Fees... - oe eo «8315 0 
Directors’ Fees 2 os 2 64 1 0 
Bonus voted General Meeting, 
20/6'99 ‘e es os 2,260 0 0 
Claim Licenses 84 0 oO 
Head Office Expenses ea os $99 85 5d 
London & Paris Agencies .. +. 950 0 oO 
— — 2 813 4,°84 11 10 
», Crushing and Sorting . .. be 1 870 2,604 19 0 
», Development Rei lemption 2s os 4 00> 6,033 4 0 
3, Machinery Expendi:ure— 
Compressor Extension . 530 14 11 
Fire Service .. - oe os 38 15 1 
New Mill Engine .. - +. 1,214 7 9 
Installation Zinc Process .. +s 1,029 9 2 
—_—— r 10°35 2,813 6 11 
112 208 48,622 13 9 
3, Balance to Profit & Loss A'c.. oo oe oe 3 Ir 2°32 107,415 19 7 
45 3 4°40 £156,038 13 4 
REVENUE, 
Value per ton. Value. 
ee See, Z sd 
By Mill Gold .. oe 2» oe °° 3 25°15 94.240 8 10 
», Cyanide Gold - I 7 1°08 40,884 16 x 
», Gold in Suspense (seized by the Govern- 
ment of South African Republic) .. © It 5°35 17,280 0 0 
+» Interest ee oe os oe © 20°95 3153 5 5 
+ Sundry Revenue — 
Rent, &c... oe oe oe oe 132 3 0 
Sale of Slimes .. ee - 1. 350 00 
— o o 3°85 480 











Provisional Profit and Loss Account for Twelve Months 


a ending 30th April, 1900. 
R. Zs 4, 


To Bonus paid to employees to renain on Mine until suspension of 


operations . wal . 1,839 0 o 
- Government (of the z. ‘A. R.) 5 5 per ‘cent. tax underestimated on claim 

at 39/4/99 ‘ oe ° 794 m2 
3, Retention Pay allowance to heads ‘of department s ee oe 223113 4 
» Balance.. oe ee -* oe o° oe oe 151,060 8 10 


£155,936 3 3 





Cr. 
By Balance at 30th April. 1899.. oe es oe oa oe ee 
», Revenue and Expenditure : — 

3alance of Account oe oe oe oe 


48,520 3 8 


os oe 107,415 19 7 





£155,935 3 3 








Provisional Balance-Sheet for Tweive Months ending 
30th April, 1900. 
LIABILITIES. 


To Capital Account : 
202,000 Shanes at at £1 each 
»» Sundry Creditors :— 
Including unpaid Trade Accounts for month September, 1899 
»» Sundry Shareholders :— 


e * * on - 200,¢C09 0 oO 


4,819 2 8 


Unclaimed Dividends I. to V. .. ee oe oe 802 12 0 
»» Balance .. ‘s a os on oe oe ‘ oe os 151,060 8 10 
Lad <6, 682 3 6 
——<— 
ASSETS. 
oe ae 
By Claims .. os oe os 26 oe oe 12300 0 0 
», Permanent W: orks -Shafts .. os oe os oe 10,067 16 9 
», Development . oe es ee oe oe ee ee 31,960 Ir © 
»» Machinery and Plant. . os = o e = wv 41,533 8 o 
» Buildings 2° - oe - os es 10,470 16 o 
», Sundry Debtors (in lu: ling “clai m against Johannesburg Pioneer 
Gold-mining Com; pany, venga °* — ws oe oe 2,58 3 3 
3, Live Stock and Vehicles . oe oe o° oe ee oe 212 0 0 
»» Office Furniture se - oe os ss oe 148 © Oo 
,, Investments “ c oe . roo 
3, Stores .. ee _ oe oe oe ee e 6,112 18 1x 
9, Cash :— 
H. Eckstein & Co., Johannesburg.. 19,109 8 9 
H. Eckstein & C»., London.. o § I 13 
Mine Account 26 2° 59 I I 
Cape Town Office Account .. on 851 8 9 
Standard Bank, Johannesburg ee 1,812 18 7 


Gold seized by the Z.A.R. Government, valued at, 
say os . se os hi oe . 











128,594 10 5 


£356,682 3 6 








RAYMOND wW. “a HU MA AC HE R, Chairman, 
W. ADYE, Direct 
E. JAY, renal 








The Subscription List was Opened on Friday, 


June 22,1 
will Close on or before Wednesday, ee 


June 27, 1900, 


DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LTD., OF KIMBERLEY, SOUTH AFRICA. 


SHARE CAPITAL £3,950,000, 


DIVIDED INTO 790,000 SHARES OF £5 EACH, FULLY PAID. 


Issue of £1,750,000 DE BEERS SOUTH AFRICAN 
EXPLORATION DEBENTURES, 


bearing interest at 4} per cent. per annuum, payable half-yearly on the rst 
of January and the 1st of July, and redeemable at par on the rst of January, 
1930; the C ompany, however, having the right to pay off all or any portion 
of this issue (after rst July, 1904) at £105 by giving six months’ notice from 
the date of any coupon. 


£1,183,260 of this issue has been applied for by and allotted to 
Shareholders in the LONDON AND SOUTH AFRICAN EXPLORATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED, and the KIMBERLEY DIAMOND MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED, and the balance, £566,740, is now offered for subscription 
at par, payable as follows :— 

£10 on Application, 
20 on Allotment, 
70 on the 5th day of July, 1900. 

The first half-year's interest will be payable ist January, rgor. 

The Debentures will be issued to bearer in amounts of £5, £10, £50, £100 and £500, 
furnished with Coupons payable in London and, for the convenience of Foreign 
Holders, at such other places as De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, may from time 
to time determine. 

Pending preparation of the Debentures, subscribers will receive Provisional Scrip 
Certificates of De Beers Consolidated Mines, 
Allotment and Cash Receip‘s. 


Limited, in exchange for Letters of 
Trustees for the Debenture Holders— 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD ROTHSCHILD. 
Sir GEORGE FAUDEL FAUDEL-PHILLIPS, Bart., G.C.LE. 


The De Beers South African Exploration Debentures will be secured by a First 
Mortgage to the Trustees for the benefit of the Dedenture 
property acquired by De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, under the contracts for 
purchase from the London and South Afiican Exploration Company, Limited, and the 
Kimberley Diamond Mining Company, Limited ; they are, besides, a direct obligation 
of De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, for both capital and interest. 

Applications for Debentures 


Holders of all the immovable 


must be made on the form acc: 
together with the necessary deposit, 
Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, ¢ 
spectuses and Forms of Appl'cation can be obtained. 


mpanying the prospectus, 
at the London Offices of De 
London, E.C., where Pro- 


and will be received 


> Lombard Street, 
Failure to pay any instalment will render previous payments liable to forfeiture. 
Where no allotment is made the application money will be returned in full, and when 
the number of Debentures allotted is less than those applied for the surplus will be 
credited to the account of future payments. 
Application will be made to the Stock Exchange for a quotation in their Official List. 


PROSPECTUS. 


HIS issue was authorised at a Special General Meeting of the Shareholders of De 
Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, held at Kimberley on Friday, the 30th June, 
1899, to provide the funds required for the purchase, made in 1899 by De Beers Consoli- 
dated Mines, Limited, of the properties of the following Companies : 
Lonpon & Sovrn AFrRican Expr oration Company, 
Kimpertey Diamonp Mininc Com LIMITED. 
These purchases involve an expenditure of £1,725,000, to which must be added the 
expense of transfer and the duty levied on such transfers by the Government of Cape 
Colony. 
The properties ac wand consist of the three farms :— 


LimIrep. 
PANY, 


Bultfontein oe ee oe oe 14,434 acres 
Alexandersfontein es ee oe oe ee oo 32,$50 99 
Dorstfonteia ee oe oe -_ aa oe oo 696,878 





Total . 33,568 acres 
together with the Diamond Mines and townships situated thereon a large revenue 
being derived from the towns ship properties in Kimberley and in Beaconsfield. For the 
year ended 31st December, 1808, this item of revenue yielded about £21,090, while the 
Dutoitspan Mine, situated on the farm Dorstfontein, for the same period, had about 
1,502 Claim leases in existence, and the Bultfontein Mine about 1,360 claim leases, pro- 
ducing together a revenue of over £50,090 per annum. 

The average gross revenue of the London and South African E xploration Company 
frm these and other sources as shown i in that Company's p yublished Ba alance Sheets for 
th: past five years was over £88,000 a year, which is considerably in excess of the 
in:erest on this issue of | Jebentures 

The Trust Deed securing the Debentures will provide (inter alia) that in the event 
of any portion of the properties being sold the proceeds are to be applied to the re demp- 
tion of Debentures, either by drawings at 105 or by purchase if the price is below 105. 

The net profits of De Beers Consolids ted Mines, Limited, have, during the years 
ended 30th June, 1595, to 30th June, 1899, inclu-ive, allowed of the distribution o' 
regular half-yearly d lividend Is, at the rate of 40 per cent. per annum on the share capital: 
since then, the war has prevented the declaration of further dividends, but no damage 
was done to the properties of the Company by the war, and the production of diamonds 
recommenced on the 7th of March last 

The Company has a reserve of £1,178 oro 23 pe r cent. Consols. 

The outstanding obligations of the Company 

2,915,220 5 per cent, First M« ene 
drawings until 1916. 
£241,080 44 per cent. De Beers Bultfontein Obligations, redeemable by annual 
drawings until 1910. 

A copy of the Articles of Associ: ution of the Company, as well as of the draft of the 
Trust Deed securing this issue, and of the last publ shed Rey port of the Company can be 
seen by intending subscribers at the offices of the Solicitors of the Company, Messts. 
Ho.iams, Son, Cowarp & Hawkstey, Mincing Lane, London, 

62 Lombard Street, London, E.C., 

21st June, 1500, 


; Debentares, redeemable by annual 
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THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. | 
Established 1879. | 


ted under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Scinribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
rss.each. Paid up, 750,000, Reserve Fund, £463,000. | 
Head Office : 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. | 

Brancues.—Cape Colony : Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 

weenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Untali. Transvaal : Barberton, 

ohannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River Colony: 
feinlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroon tat Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 

i ourenco Marques. . | 
go oF *DirecTors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Robert w. 
Chamney, Esq.; Owen R, Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, | 
Esq. ; Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. : 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 





THE 


CIVIL SERVICE BANK, 


LIMITED, 
FARADAY HOUSE, 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


Paid-up Capital ........ devccecee s+eee $1,600,000 
Reserve Fund .........+. pecvece sevese £835,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under 

Che CRATE ov cccecvecdecceesveccees 1,600,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 
rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 
Zealand. 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection. 
Telegraphic Transfers made. 


Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 


R. W. JEANS, Manager. 


OCEAN SERVICES 
F p A AND ROUND THE 
ef s8G= WORLD TRIPS. 





AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,438,357. Undivided Profits, £87,777. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


CoMMITTEE: 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 

Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 








10 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- A FR | C AN B A N K | N G 


Telephone No. 1946 Gerrard. 
Directors, 
J. A. Edmond, Esq. E. J. Gouly, Esq. 
J. T. Smith, Fsq. J. T. Southgate, Esq. 
Current Accounts may be opened at any time by paying 
in a small sum. No charge made for keeping accounts 
with a minimum balance of £10. _ Interest allowed on 
balances of £25 and upwards. Facilities offered to cus- 
tomers residing at a distance. 
Amounts of £5 and upwards received on Deposit 
Accounts and Interest allowed as follows :— 
Withdrawable at Three Months’ notice, 3 per cent. 
os One Month's . 2 yy 
Advances made on moderate terms upon approved 
security. 
For full particulars apply to 
H. S. COOPER, J/anager, 


Bank Hours :—10 to 5.30; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
SERVICE. 


CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND 


| 





MAURITIUS. 
South- 
Steamers. London. ampton, 
*NORMAN | 
(via Madeira) ...sscccsccecece _— June 30 
tGALEKA 
(via Las Palmas) ......+006 cove June 29 June 30 | 
GOTH 
(via Las Palmas)....e.+++ee0e8 —_— July 4 
*DUNVEGAN CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ..... TTTTITI TTT —_— July 7 
HGARTH CASTLE 
(via Teneriffe) ......+ coccsccce July 6 July 7) 


* Royal Mail Steamer. t Intermediate Steamer. 
$ Beira and Mauritius Steamer. § Calling at St. Helena. 
Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Southampton every Saturday. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, | 
3Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street 
| 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. | 





The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA| 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, | 
Palanve. Francistown, and Bulawayo. , 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown | 
laily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for 
SS, 


Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, rst Clas 


Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 1 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
ailway (1,360 miles), 34 days. ‘The Coach and Transport 
vices are being rapi ly extended and improved between 
Stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at 


C, J. F. JONES, Secretary. 


HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0O., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 
FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 


Tons, | Tons, 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 ELstTree GRANGE .. 6,000 
OviNGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 





UrmsTON GRANGE.. 5,400 Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 
LANGTON GRANGE.. 9,200 RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
DENTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN Cross .. 7,300 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
ers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
ths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


14 Water Street, Liverpool. 

30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 

337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 

46 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 
yran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W 


BEIRA RAILWAY, 


PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. 





QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 





Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 
Goods Trains run daily as required. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 
Manager at Beira, or from PAULING & CO,, Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap OFFice: 
43 to 446 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp oF Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
flan; fames Dalisen Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander; Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B.,; K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (NEw York). 
Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 


and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 
G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
COCOA 
BREAKFAST— SUPPER 











418 8s, rid. ; and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. | THE REID Li NE OF SHIPPING POSTERS 





FOR THE PROMOTION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


~<Ge—_ To all PARTS of the WORLD. 


Egypt, India, China, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, South America, West Indies, United States, Canada, &c. 


SPECIMENS AND COSTS ON APPLICATION TO ANDREW REID & CO., Ltd., 
“ Company's Offices ; 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, | SPECIALISTS IN PICTORIAL ADVERTISING FOR RAILWAY AND SHIPPING COMPANIES. 


Offices: §0 Grey Street Newcastile-on-Tyne. 


London Office: 24 Cullum Street, E.C. 
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PUT «IT 
: Old Ripe Tobacco. | 


Selle tee | 


MURRAY’S| 
MELLOW | 


MIXTURE. 


For 30 Years ee Irish 
National Smoking 
Mixture. 





ae NI 


Genuine Cobacco. 
Guaranteed Pure. 


Datural Flavour. Datural Aroma. | 


BELFAST. 
aQNW Gdid 


SMOKE Ik. 























THE EDISON-BELL 
PHONOGRAPH 


A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. | 


A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
OG Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. Jt is marvellous. “@@ 


THE HEAD OFFICES | 
| 


EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. 


| 39 Charing Cross Road, W.C., London. 


————————————$— 
— 


Price 
FBOM 


R2 2s. Od. 

















OARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
fe thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 


“Nothing better could be wished for."—Aritish Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily Chromicle, 


1s. each. ILLustRaTED. Maps by Joun BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle cf Wight. | The Vale of Llangollen. | Brecon and Its Beacon. 


The Wys Valley. The Channel tsiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, ee igs, and 


A brilliant book."—7he Times. * Particularly good. —Academy, 
“ The best Handbook to Lenton ever issued. —Liverf of Daily Post, 


Enlarged edition, 58.; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LON DO AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. Coox and E. T. ‘Coor, M.A. 
ie. Tue Horecs or tHe Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. 

Uangolien: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., h/d. 
The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers, 








INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


SCIENCE, ARTS, AND EDUCATION. 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 





The Assembly recruits Members for the Official Congresses, and gives Information 
ito those interested about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements. 

For Visitors to the Exhibition a Guidance Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visits to 
the Galleries of the Exhibition, Excursions in and around Paris, Entertainments, &c., 
has been arranged, and is now in working order. 

Membership, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy of Special Guide, with 
full participation in Paris arrangemen’s, for one week, £1 18. ; additional wecks, 12s. 6d. 
each. 

Full Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lectures, &c., from the 


Secretaries, 
Professor PATRICK GEDDES, 


Mr. T. R. MARR. 
5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 











VIEWS AND REVIEWS 





The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series in 
THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing some of them may still be 


obtained at 3d. per copy (3$d. post free). 


Address: Publisher, THE 


OUTLOOK, 109 Ficet Street, London, E.C, 


ZOLA AND ZOLAISM, By EDWARD 
GARNETT. 


OF BEAUTY AND—THE PUBLIC. 
By W. MACDONALD. 


THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. By 
W. E. HENLEY. 

ROBERT BRIDGES. By ARTHUR 
SYMONS. 

© RARE GEORGE BORROW! By 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 

BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 
AND CRITICISM. By ROBERT 
BARR. 

THE NEW BYRON. By FRANCIS 
THOMPSON. 

CAUSSIN’S ‘SPIRIT OF THE HOLY 
COURT.” By LIONEL JOHN. 
SON. 

CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 

ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH 
CONRAD. 

CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. 
HENLEY. 

COLERIDGE’S POEMS. By W. H. 
CHESSON. 

THE “NUVVLE.” By T. W. H. 
CROSLAND. 

BRANDES’ “IBSEN AND BJORN- 
SON.” By EDWARD GARNETT. 

THE STUDY OF DANTE. By 
FRANCIS THOMPSON, 


*“*AN ’EBREW JEW.” By W. E. 
HENLEY. 





FAIRY TALES. By 
JACOBS. 

ARNE GARBORG. By GEORGE 
EGERTON, 

MR, HARDY'S POEMS, By LIONEL 
JOHNSON. 

HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 

MR. HENLEY’S VERSE, By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 

JOHN KEBLE AS POET. By the 
Rev. Prof. SHUTTLEWORTH. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 

THE NEW KIPLING. 
HENLEY. 

THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK. 
By GEORGE WYNDHAM. 

THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AND 
THE GAME, By E. V. LUCAS. 

OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. FITZ- 
MAURICE KELLY. 

MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. 

NIETZSCHE. By EDWARD GAR- 
NETT. 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM 
ARCHER. 

THE SCOTS BRIGADE. By NEI 
MUNRO. 

STERNE AND HIS CRITICS. By 
HERBERT PAUL. 

STATE TRIALS. By JAMES FITZ 
MAURICE KELLY. 

VANITY FAIR. Ly W. E. HENLEY 

WHITE OF SELBORNE. By P 
ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


JOSEPH 


By W. E. 
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